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Keeping count of calls 
handled daily keeps 
you informed on traffic 
tendencies — helps 
keep ahead of service 
requirements. 


Counters, attached to the 
keyboards, enable you 
to take perlodic counts, 
give you data for fore- 
—_ jt — handed management and 
keyboard; registers show you the volume 
nl = Bag Bn handled by each operator. 
lever Send for Booklet 
VEEDER MFG.CO 11 Sargeant St., Hartford, Coan. 


Counts the Calls 








EVERSTICK 
ANCHORS 


lead the 
world in 


anchor sales. 
WHY? re) 


EVERSTICK 
Anchor Co. 


St. Levis, Me 
US A 


Calculagraph’s Long Record 
Checking Excess Minutes 


For the past twenty-four years the 
Calculagraph has earned a satisfactory 
record for its service throughout the 
world keeping tabs on long distance tele- 
phone messages. This is chiefly because 
Calculagraph makes a permanent record 
on your toll tickets. 

Calculagraph, moreover, stamps on 
these tickets the beginning of each call 
and the exact elapsed time of each call, 
down to the quarter minute. 

Our Booklet, “Elapsed Time Records,” 
Contains Interesting Data on Time- 
Keeping Problems. Free on Request! 


The Calculagraph Co. 


30 Church St. Dept.16 New York 
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HUBBARD 
CORNER BRACKETS 
Are used where leads from the 


pole come to the building at an 
angle. 


Double-Dip Hot 
Hubbard Way. 


HUBBARD & COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH - CHICAGO 


Galvanized the 











Telephone Cables 


gia ~— ALL SIZES AND 

4 e CAPACITIES 

Se o, Hard Drawn Copper 
Telephone Wire 


AMERICAN ELECTRICAL WORKS 


PHILLIPSDALE, R.!. 


CHIGAGO—112 W. Adams St. 
GINCINNATi—Traction Building 
MEW YORK—100 East 42nd St. 
BOSTON—176 Federal St 











Remember Back When— 


You were always wishing for a device to save 
skinning and retaping when only a temporary 
connection was needed ? 


RANK 
conmeenon © co. antl 


Then Frankel Testing Clips 

came to your aid. And now 

it’s simply a matter of fastening 
the clips so the sharp point pierces 

the insulation and the connection is 


Send for booklet 


Frankel Connector Co., Inc. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Western Electric Co., Distributors 


made. 





American Steel & Wire Co.'s 


W&M 
"Telephone 
elegraph 
Wire 


Strand-steer wire 
Pole Steps 


Descriptive literature — Free 


American Steel & Wire 


Chicago 
New York Company 











CEDAR 
POLES 


Treated or Plain 
Pentrex a Specialty 


NATIONAL POLE CO. 
ESCANABA :: :: MICH. 
220 Breadway, New York 
2844 Semmit St. Telede Oble 
Rialte Bldg, San Pranciver 








Fort AYNE 


PRINTING YY ComPANY 
FORT WAYNE, INO 


Printers and Blank 
Book Manufacturers 


Write for Samples and 
Prices on I.C.C. Forms 


Ours Are the Best 








CROSS 
ARMS 


Fir—Cypress—Yellow Pine 
Plain or Treated 


CONDUIT, LOCUST PINS, 
BRACKETS, ETC. 


PORTER & ROSS 
30 Church St. NEW YORK 























Leich Magneto Multiple Switchboard 
Good Service --Good Rates 


Fair Return on Investment 


Telephone Companies operating Leich Magneto Multiple Switchboards are furnish- 
ing excellent telephone service. Their operating speed compares most favorably with ex- 
changes equipped with the more elaborate switchboards. After all the greatest percentage 
of the time required to complete a call on a multiple switchboard is not the manual work 
involved, it is the time required to obtain and check the number wanted. 


There are no rate controversies in Leic'1 Magneto Multiple Exchanges because the 
patrons of the average small city can afford good magneto rates and are willing to pay 
when they are given high class service. 

The companies operating a Leich Magneto Multiple Switchboard can earn a_ fair 
return; 


First: because their initial investment has not been raised appreciably. 
Second: they can effect a saving in operating expenses. 


The Leich Magneto Multiple Switchboard is different than any board on the market. 
Write for information. 


S22 LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 


cy S Telephones, Switchboards, Accessories 
GENOA, ILLINOIS 


DISTRIBUTORS : 
ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 
Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco, New Orleans POST GLOVER ELECTRIC CO. Spokane, Wash. 


+ re en ge 
ST. PAUL ELECTRIC CO. Cann, Gate B-R ELECTRIC COMPANY 


St. Paul, Minn. Kansas City, Mo. 
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So closely has tel- 
ephone service been 
interwoven with the 
fabric of every-day life in America that 


most people—including telephone men 
themselves—fail to realize the tremendous 
expansion of the business in the compara- 
tively few years since it was started. 
Striking proof of this great develop- 
ment is brought to mind by the fact that 
in New York this year it became neces- 
sary to issue the subscribers’ directory in 


book 


enough to accommodate the list of tele- 


two volumes. One was not big 


phone subscribers, which approximated 
900,000. So large and awkward to handle, 
and difficult to bind, had the 
grown that it was necessary to issue one 
book for Manhattan and the 


another for Brooklyn and Queens. 
* * *k * 


directory 


Bronx and 


This evidence of the universal use of 
the indispensable telephone has surprised 
even blase New York, and has moved The 
New York Times to 


eulogizing the 


print an editorial 


telephone and bestowing 
upon it praise worth repeating. 

The Times writer recalls the time, not 
so far back, when the telephone directory 
was “a slim little book containing only a 


few hundred names,” and when “there was 
but one telephone in the Times office, and 
so few others had telephones that it was 
ot very little use to anybody.” 
* x * * 

Then the editorial continues: 

‘Now telephones are as common in pri- 
Not 
everybody or every household has 


vaie families as in offices and shops. 


quite 


one, but practically everybody for a small 


A FINE TRIBUTE TO THE TELEPHONE. 


fee, or for nothing, can have access to a 
telephone—and it hardly is an exaggera- 
tion to say that in case of need, every in- 


habitant of the city thus can get into 


direct communication not with any- 


anybody 


the country.” 


only 
body else living here, but with 
else living in any part of 
x * * * 

It is well in passing to note this opinion 
that when there were few telephones the 
service “was of very little use to anybody.” 
The more stations there are, the greater 


the value of the service, of course; and 
it also follows that as the number of sub- 
scribers increases so does the need of the 
service company for more revenue. 
Greater volume of business does not 
mean that the telephone company can op- 
erate on lower rates. Quite the reverse is 
unreasonable to ask 


that the buyers of a 


true, and it is not 
service of steadily 


increasing value pay accordingly. The 
more this principle is recognized, the bet- 
ter for telephone companies. 
* * ” oo 

In an interesting way the Times editorial 
makes a comparison of the telephone and 
the radio, ending with a fine tribute to the 
telephone which all will agree is well de- 
served : 

“The radio has rather put the telephone 
in the shade for the moment, but it is well 
to remember that the newer instrument, 


after all, is only a modification of the 
older. 
“In many cases the sounds heard by the 


‘radio audience’ have traversed a consider- 





able part of the dis- 


tance from the point 
of origin by what, in 
effect, is old-fashioned wired telephony, and 
the ‘broadcasting’ is done at an intermediate 
point. Unassisted, the radio can do nothing 
except transmit sounds made in the broad- 
casting ‘studios, so it need not be so 
haughty or claim such originality. 
“As yet, certainly, the radio has taken 
no such large part in the conduct of hu- 
man 


affairs as has the old telephone— 


the good old telephone, not the 


most important invention of the nineteenth 


which, if 


century, certainly made more of a change 


in human habits than any other and holds 
an unrivaled place among the necessaries 
of convenient existence.” 


* * * * 


The idea originally held by that 


the radio was a hostile competitor of the 


some 


telephone, and some day might displace 


wired service, has disappeared. In fact, 
experience has shown that radio must de- 
pend on the telephone for its most notable, 
worth-while results. 

At the radio exposition in New York re- 
cently General J. G. Harbord, president of 


the Radio Corp. of America, made an ad- 
dress in which he alluded to this impres- 
sion with much signiticance. In this con- 
nection he said: 

“I wish to emphasize to you the real 
mission of radio. We who are engaged 
in its development do not regard it as a 
medium or an agency designed to supplant 
existing methods of communication, or to 
do something which is now already being 
done quite effectively and economically by 


the land telegraph or the land telephone. 
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“On the contrary, we are developing 
radio in the direction of service to be ren- 
dered, messages to be carried, voices to 
be heard, in ways not now possible by 
existing means—in short, to make the lot 
of mankind easier and more ample.” 


x* * 2 * 


With Congress again in session it will 
not be surprising if business shows a 
tendency to feel its way along somewhat 
more carefully until the lawmakers at 
Washington indicate what they are dis- 
posed to do. 

If Congress demonstrates that it does 
not propose to disturb conditions, and that 
it means to practice economy, with a view 
to a reduction in taxes, the general feel- 
ing of confidence that followed the elec- 
tion will increase and encourage a steady 
That, by 
the way, would seem to be the lesson 


improvement in business affairs. 
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COMING STATE TELEPHONE CONVENTIONS. 


California, Whittier, 
and 9. 

South Dakota, Aberdeen, January 14, 
15 and 16, 1925. 

Minnesota, St. Paul, St. Francis 
Hotel, January 20, 21 and 22, 1925. 

Wisconsin, February 10, 11 and 12, 
1925. 

Nebraska, Lincoln Hotel, 
February 17, 18 and 19, 1925. 


December 8 


Lincoln, 


North Dakota, March 10, 11 and 12, 
1925. 

Ohio, Columbus, New Southern Hotel, 
March 24, 25 and 26, 1925. 

Kansas, Topeka, Hotel Kansan, April 
7, 8 and 9, 1925. 

Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Penn Har- 
ris Hotel, May 5, 6 and 7, 1925. 

New York, Rochester, Powers Hotel, 
May 13, 14 and 15, 1925. 








easily learned from the election results. 
Public utility companies, and industry 
generally, should demand that Congress 
devise some means to limit the issuance 
of tax-free bonds and thereby liberate a 
portion of the vast sums of capital being 
invested in such securities. This money 


is needed in productive industry. It is 


wrong ‘to keep it hoarded in tax-exempt 
bonds. 

The fact that an additional half billion 
of such tax-free securities was voted at 
the November election makes the need of 
remedial legislation all the more urgent. 
It is estimated that. between 14 and 15 


billion dollars are now so invested. 


Problem of Reaching the “Real Man” 


Need for Reaching Real Man or Woman—Executives Urged to Inform Employes 
on Changes in Methods of Operation Long Before They Become Effective, 
So They May Be Prepared, and to Reflect What They Expect of Operators 


By Charles G. Vickery, 


Traffic Superintendent, Rochester Telephone Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


For several years past there have been 
numerous articles written, many papers 
have been read, and any number of talks 
given to employes of the traffic depart- 
ments throughout the United States fea- 
turing “Courtesy,” “Co-operation,” “the 
Voice with a Smile,” “Economy,” etc. 

I am sure there is no question in any- 
one’s mind that this has done an immense 
amount of good. It has helped to solve 
many of our problems—but for all the 
good it has done, haven’t we reached the 
end of the lane? 

Do employes grasp this same old stuff 
that has been cooked, re-cooked, made 
into hash, warmed over any number of 
times and served with a little different 
sauce or different flavor with the hope 
that it would be relished? I know that 
I have heard this remark made many 
times by employes in our own organiza- 
tion and by traffic employes working for 
other companies : 

“Yes, it is good—but it is the same old 
thing we have had over and over.” 

Well, I will try to give you another 
helping of the same dish served in a dif- 
ferent style! 

Any idea that is presented through the 
medium of a paper or by an interesting 
talk does not stick as it should. Many 
times it is like pouring water on a duck’s 


back—and the trouble is we have never 
reached the “real man.” We have only 
been “firing” at what looks like “man.” 
Now to get at the real man we have got 
to get under, or inside, and reach that 
which makes him a man; or in other 
words, reach that which when taken away 
leaves only that which looks like it 
might have been. 

Good examples of the real man, ap- 
parently gone, and yet remaining, are 
men like Lincoln, Roosevelt, Wilson and 
Harding. They are still with us and their 
influence and good work is felt every 
day, and why? Because these men got 
under, or inside, and reached the real 
man. They even reached those who did 
not follow closely their written thoughts, 
but that something which they radiated 
is still in the hearts and minds of many. 

Now the question arises: How are we 
going to get under, or inside, and reach 
our employes in a way that will grip? 
We have got to reach the inner or real 
man. The greatest thing that man pos- 
sesses today is that thing which tells him 
the difference between right and wrong— 
and right is exactly what these great men 
just mentioned stood for, and it is that 
which they impressed upon all. 

Is there any difference between that 
which one expects and what is obtained? 


No one starts out in the morning with 
the expectation of obtaining anything but 
that which is good. Take, for instance, 
anyone who goes into a store to make a 
purchase. He is looking for good treat- 
ment, courtesy, honest price; the best 
quality of material for the amount which 
he has to spend—and if he obtains it he 
is consequently satisfied and feels that he 
has been rightly used and he looks back 
upon that place with kindly thoughts. On 
the other hand, if one is not treated in an 
honest, open way, if courtesy is not 
shown and he is not made to feel that 
welcome which is so valuable, he turns 
away with a bad impression. 

If the person going into a store to make 
a purchase expects good treatment at the 
hands of the salesman, that person knows 
the difference between the right and 
wrong kind of treatment. Should this 
person expect and not give? In other 
words, if we know the difference between 
right and wrong, should we expect right 
and give wrong? 

If we expect courtesy, are we careful 
to give it in return? If we look for the 
“Voice with the Smile,” do we in turn 
reflect that smile we expect to see or 
hear ? 

If we are careful of our own things, 
should we not be careful of the things of 
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others? If we-are not careful of our 
own, do we know that we are careless, 
and if we do know it, are we honest with 


ourselves? Right there is the crux of the 
whole situation. Strive to be honest 100 
per cent. 


Take a child in school who doesn’t take 
advantage of all of his opportunities. 
Whom is he cheating? He is not alone 
cheating himself, but he is taking from 
those who will be his future associates, 
for an opportunity wasted or partly 
wasted is keeping him from giving those 
associates a full measure. He falls short. 
This, of course, does not prevent him 
from catching up after he becomes fully 
matured and then giving a good measure. 

Take a girl when she applies at the 
training department of any telephone 
company. What is the real thought she 
has in mind? She wants a job, of course 
—a chance to make a living. She has 
something she wants to sell. No one 
knows or can tell whether her thought 
has drifted into the future, and she feels 
that she would like to lay the foundation 
for bigger things. In turn, the training 
department is in the market to buy and it 
is looking for honest goods—“Quality” 
is the watchword. 

There must be no defects. The hearing 
must be good, eyesight keen—a nervous 
temperament is not desirable. There 
should be no indication of a skin disease; 
there must be a general appearance of 
neatness; a grammar-school education is 
required. In fact, the general appear- 
ance should be one of health. The girl 
herself should not be hidden under sev- 
eral coats of fresh paint. 

The training department has a definite 
amount of instruction that the student 
must absorb before she is sent adrift into 
the “Sea of Service.” <A lot of time is 
spent in teaching the student that which 
is required by the telephone company, in 
order that she may be equipped with the 
qualifications necessary to deliver to the 
subscriber an honest, pleasing grade of 
service. 

The instructions, rules or routing in 
printed form should be simple and as 
brief as it is possible to make them in 
order that’ the average mind may grasp 
and retain them with the least amount of 
effort. If our rules and instructions are 
bulky, they look like mountains and 
“Mental Resistance” is placed in their 
paths. 

The student or operator acts exactly 


like a carburetor when too rich a mix-. 


ture is being delivered to the engine, the 
tendency being to choke and lay down on 
the job. The answer to this part of the 
situation is to make an adjustment and 
“lean” down our rules and methods of 
operation so that the mixture of this par- 
ticular fuel will not be too rich or too 
lean, 

With all this taken care of we have 
yet to reach that which constitutes the 
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real girl, herself. We have outlined that 
she should be equipped with an honesty 
of purpose. If she is striving to reach 
100 per cent in this direction, she is equip- 
ping herself with a real qualification that 
naturally will reflect courtesy, the voice 
with a smile, etc. She will have the nat- 
ural desire to do these very things. 

It is true that to obtain this ideal in all 
employes we have our part to play. How 
to go about it is a problem that confronts 








HELLO, MR. MANAGER! 


An Independent telephone company in 
Illinois writes in that it is planning to 
give a number of its employes a Christmas 
present in the shape of annual subscrip- 
tions to TELEPHONY. 

A good idea! 

This manager wants to show his fellow 
workers that he appreciates their efforts. 
Being a 20-year subscriber himself, he 
knows that his staff will find a good deal 
in TELEPHONY to help in their work, so 
while remembering them at Christmas time, 
he will also add to their efficiency. 

Many telephone companies have adopted 
the plan of putting TrLEpHONy on the 
desks of their employes every week, and 
have found that it pays. Chief operators 
and supervisors, particularly, derive much 
benefit from reading TELEPHONY regular- 
ly, as its traffic articles are most helpful. 

Here’s a suggestion to you, Mr. Man- 
ager, how to show your faithful employes 
that you appreciate their work. Give them 
a subscription to TrLeEPpHoNy. It will 
please them as individuals, and add to their 
value in your service. 

Send in your list at once, for Christmas 
is only 19 days ahead. Do your Christmas 
shopping early! 

TELEPHONY Subscription Dept. 








not alone our traffic department but the 
entire world. 

Simplicity in all directions is one step. 
Our manner toward them, if we are 
honest in our desire to sell what we ex- 
pect in return, is that if we agree to do 
a thing, we must do it if it hurts. If we 
expect courtesy, we must reflect it. We 
must put a smile in our voice when 
speaking, for it wins. 

Employes should be fed enough facts in 
regard to the company’s condition in or- 
der that they may feel that they have a 
vital part in it; in other words, we must 
lay our cards on the table and, when it is 
our turn to deal, we must not deal from 
the bottom of the pack. In this way, and 
only in this way, will we reach the real 
man. Our employes should be fed in- 
formation on all decided changes in plans 
in the method of operation way ahead of 
the change. They should be drawn into 
confidence and the future, as far as de- 
termined, outlined to them so they may 
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_ ponder over it and mold their thoughts 


ir'to constructive criticism for the good of 
all. 

I have heard employes say, “I wish I 
cculd have known something about this 
matter before, so I could have been pre- 
pared.” When this realization is reached, 
the inner man has been reached and there 
is a clearer understanding of what the 
“Spirit of Service” stands for. The 
Spirit of Service in turn relieves and 
casts out the cumbersome combination of 
dread and fear, which are the stones that 
are tied to the necks of many of our 
people today. 

How far away are we from our em- 
ployes? Are we trying to bring them 
closer to the need by holding them off 
with the bar of “this far and no farther?” 
If we are doing this, we are not getting 
very near to the inner man. 

It takes a long time to teach a bird or 
an animal that you are its friend, and in 
doing this how do you go about it? Not 
by ignoring them but rather by extreme, 
uniform courtesy. It amounts to just 
that and nothing else. You overcome its 
fear. You prove to it that you are its 
friend. Now we as humans are not so 
different, are we? I never saw a person 
yet who did not respond to kindness. 

To further illustrate the point I am 
aiming at, take, for instance, any tele- 
phone magazine. It is a step in reaching 
the employes. Why? Because they are 
made to feel it is theirs, that they are a 
part of it. They have free access to its 
columns. It brings the operators in the 
distant offices into little closer touch with 
those in the city and vice versa. 

Our conventions are another big step in 
reaching the employes and making them 
feel that they are a part of an immense 
organization that not alone operates with- 
in a bounded territory near their home 
but extends throughout the state and then 
across the entire United States and some- 
times even farther. 

Any benefit plan gives assurance to the 
employes of protection. It creates a 
feeling of the large family nature. Any 
plan for simplified methods of operation 
is a big step in giving our employes a 
feeling that an immense amount is being 
done to take away the strain in their 
work. 

It is not very hard for any employe to 
grasp your mental attitude. It is easy for 
any employe to become attracted to a 
pleasing personality. It’s a mighty easy 
thing for any employe to grasp the fact 
that you are not asking of any one that 
which you would not do yourself. This 
is the formula, when used, that reaches 
the inner man. 

In other words, do you, as a traffic 
chief or chief operator, expect from the 
operators that which you do not reflect to 
them? “Oh!” some one says, “you cannot 
do that. They would take advantage of 
you.” Well, listen! They will take ad- 
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vantage of you if you don’t do it—for the 
simple reason you have not their confi- 
dence. 

Now this is the game of life and its 
associations as I see it. True, it is old 
stuff. Man knew about it long before 
our time; in fact, it was a rule for the 
guidance of man long before man was. 
It was here waiting for him before the 
jelly fish took a firm hold. It will still 
be here forever after we have taken our 
departure and, too, we will find it there. 
Ohio Bell Plans “Telephone Week”’ 

for Middle of January. 

Two hundred thousand Ohioans are ex- 
pected to visit and inspect exchanges of 
the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. during “Tele- 
phone Week,” January 12 to 17, inclusive. 

This is to be a week set aside for the 
purpose of inviting subscribers to visit 
exchanges. Business and civic clubs, 
women’s organizations, schools and others 
will be invited to go through the tele- 
phone plants in their respective cities and 
to become acquainted with the operation 
of the system behind the scenes. 

The aim is to have the subscribers, and 
the general public, get a close view of the 
system and to better understand the prob- 
lems connected with the telephone industry. 

Invitations to visit the nearest ex- 
changes also will be broadcast by radio. 
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.M. L. Golladay Now Controls 


Johnson County Company. 


Controlling interest in 
County Telephone Co., of Warrensburg, 
Mo., has been purchased by W. L. Golla- 
day, of Holden, who as secretary and gen- 
eral manager assumed the management of 
the properties on November 26. Mr. Gol- 
laday retains his controlling interest in 
the Holden Home Telephone Co., of 
which he is also secretary and general 
manager, and will operate the two prop- 
erties as separate entities. 


Mr. Golladay purchased the controlling 
interest in the Johnson County properties 
from the J. C. Wilkinson estate and at a 
recent meeting of the board of directors 
was chosen a member of the board to suc- 
ceed Chilton Atkinson, who sold his stock 
in the deal. At this meeting the resigna- 
tion of L. C. Henderson as secretary and 
general manager was accepted and Mr. 
Golladay was elected to those offices. 

In addition to operating in Warrens- 
burg, the Johnson County Telephone Co. 
operates exchanges at Knobnoster and 
Lamonte, with connecting toll lines, with 
a total of some 2,600 telephones. 

The Holden Home Telephone Co., of 
which Mr. Golladay has been general man- 
ager for 14 years, operates exchanges at 
Holden, Chilhowee, Kingsville and Cen- 


the Johnson - 
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terview, with a total of about 1,500 tele- 
phones. 

In addition to his telephone interests 
Mr. Golladay is president of the Golladay 
Investment Co., secretary and _ general 
manager of the Holden Ice & Fuel Co., is 
owner of the Hillcroft farms, consisting 
of 160 miles of farm land located about a 
mile north ‘of Holden, is secretary and 
treasurer of the Holden Auditorium Co., 


and is a director of the Bank of Holden. 


Mr. Henderson will remain with the 
Johnson County company as assistant man- 
ager until the first of the year, at which 
time Mr. Golladay will assume active man- 
agement. The Daily Star-Journal of War- 
rensburg, under date of November 28, 
pays a high tribute to Mr. Henderson, who 
has been manager of the local plant for 
the past 10 years. Says the item: 

“The public generally will regret to 
learn of Mr. Henderson’s resignation, for 
he has made a very efficient manager and 
a good booster for Warrensburg. Since 
being made manager of the company Mr. 
Henderson has improved the local prop- 
erty greatly. At the time he was elected 
manager the magneto system telephones 
were used. These have been replaced by 
modern equipment. The present home of 
the company was built during the time Mr. 
Henderson was manager.” 


Does Everyone Talk “Telephone” ? 


Is the Telephone a Favorite Topic of Conversation ?—Mrs. Cummins Bets 
with Mrs. Hastings, the Manager’s Wife, that It Is Not—Question Answered 
After Checking Up Experiences of an Afternoon Spent Downtown Together 


The air was crisp, the brown leaves 
rustled pleasantly underfoot, the bare 
branches of the maples danced with shy 
abandon in the autumn breeze. “The very 
day for a walk,” decided Mrs. Cummins 
as she hung her best lunch cloth and nap- 
kins on the line. “Come go down town 
with me,” she called over to her neighbor, 
Mrs. Hastings. 


“I'd rather walk in the country than in 
town,” answered Mrs. Hastings, coming 
down to the dividing fence. “Then I 
wouldn't hear every person I meet talking 
of telephones, telephones. It’s all I ever 
hear my husband speak of; of course, 
that’s to be expected from him, for it’s his 
business. But when I go out it seems 
every person [| meet speaks of telephones, 
too, in some way. And I always feel so 
responsible, especially if they’re making a 
complaint.” 

Mrs. Cummins laughed. “My dear, 
you're getting self-centered,” she cried. 
“No one ever speaks any oftener of tele- 
phoning than anything else. Telephones 
are no more important than my husband's 


By Mrs. Mabel Graham Knipe 


business—and if you'll go with me, I'll bet 
you a soda you don’t hear them mentioned 
any oftener than you do dry-goods.” 
“T’ll take the bet,” agreed Mrs. Hastings, 
“but you'll lose.” 
As they started, 


Mrs. Cummings said: 


oor tand) 








“When | Go Out It Seems Every Person 
| Meet Speaks of Telephones in Some 
Way,” Says the Manager’s Wife. 

“T didn’t tell you, but this afternoon I’m 
not going any place where there is a tele- 
phone. It hardly seems fair after our 
bet, so if you want to back out, all right.” 
Mrs. Hastings shook her head. “It makes 
no difference. Telephones are in people’s 


thoughts and conversation, whether they 
are in sight or not. You'll see. Watch out, 
Bobby Johnson,” she broke off smilingly 
as a half-grown boy dashed across their 
path, “don’t run over your friends.” 

Bobby grinned and shied around them. 
“I’m going over to Renner’s to get another 
headpiece for our radio,” he called back. 
“Dad’s old history prof at Mossback is 
giving a talk over the radio this afternoon 
and we all want to listen.” 

“Do they have a broadcasting station at - 
Mossback ?” asked Mrs. Cummins. 

“No,” shouted Bobby as he flew up the 
neighbor's steps. “They telephone it to 
Station A B C.” 

Mrs. Hastings smiled. 

“Never mind,” said Mrs. Cummins. 
“That just happened. I’m going to take 
you to Jake, the .gardener’s. He’s just 
over from Germany. He has no ’phone, 
and he couldn’t talk over one if he did 
have.” | 

At Jake’s the women bought tulip and 
hyacinth bulbs and _ listened smilingly 
while Jake, in broken English, tried to sell 
them narcissi that bloomed in glass bowls. 
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“Haven't you Chinese lilies for the bowls, 
too?” asked Mrs. Cummins innocently. 

“Not yet, not yet,” declared Jake ex- 
plosively, and with many gestures to help 
out his English. “Dey are late—dose bulbs. 
3ut my poy, he go downtown und he tally- 
phone the city men to hurry dose bulbs. 
Dey be here tomorrow, maybe. My poy, 
he tallyphone ’em to come quick.” 

It was only Jake’s presence that kept 
Mrs. Hastings from laughing outright at 
the expression on Mrs. Cummins’ face. 
She must keep a sober face until safely 
away from Jake lest he think his broken 
English the cause of her amusement. So 
she followed Mrs. Cummins quietly, 
solemnly out the door. 

Across the street Mrs. Haines was pass- 
ing. “Just a minute,” she called, as she 
saw who they were, and came. running 
toward them. “Some club business,” sug- 
gested Mrs. Cummins. But it was not. 

“IT know you're in a hurry,” she said as 
she joined them, “but I must tell you 
Mrs. Hastings, how very kind the tele- 
phone girl was to me today. I know people 
are always so ready to report poor service, 
so I want to report good service. 


even 


“My ‘husband called me from Corey this 
morning and I wasn’t in, and he told the 
girl he was going on to Randtown this 
noon. The girl took the pains to call me 
at noon and told me of his calling this 
morning. And so I got to talk with him 
before starting out this afternoon. He 
wanted me to attend to some business for 
him. It was such an accommodation for 
the girl to notify me.” 

“Come down this side street,” said Mrs. 
Cummins grimly as Mrs. Haines left them 
“[’ll not run the risk of you talking to 
anybody until we get to the dressmaker’s.” 

Down the narrow little street, past the 
back doors of the stores, they went. Fat 
Mr. Jones, the grocer, was bidding good- 
bye to 4 country customer. As the Ford 
started away, he called: “Let me know 
about those guineas and ducks right away. 
Don't wait to write. Telephone me! I'll 
pay the toll.” 

“Don’t laugh,” said Mrs. Cummins. “I 
suppose I’m going to lose, but, at least, I 
know you'll never hear the word at Miss 
She has no 
doesn’t want one.” 

Nor did they 
lirst five 
l‘annie’s. 


Fannie’s. ‘phone, and she 
word for the 
minutes of their stay at Miss 
Then, as Mrs. Cummins was 
finishing her instructions about her new 
dress, with Mrs. Hastings waiting near the 
door, the blow came. 


hear the 


“You're sure you won't change 
1ind about this, are you, Mrs. Hastings?” 
asked Miss Fannie. “More women cause 
me trouble by changing their minds than 
nything else. That’s why I can’t have a 
clephone. When I had one, it made it so 
easy for them to call me and change their 
ders. They don’t do it so much when 
hey have to walk, 


your 
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“Come on—I’ll pay,” said Mrs. Cummins 


as they went down the front walk. “I know 
when I’m beaten.” 
“What will you have?” she asked as 


they seated themselves at a small table in 


( 


a 
ust heard it 
wes the telephone 
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‘They (the High School Team) Beat That 
Big Bunch Over at Deanport 21 to 6. 
We Just Heard It Over the Telephone.” 


the confectionery. Before Mrs. Hastings 
could reply, a medley of cheers and yells 
broke forth in the front of the shop. “It’s 
the high school crowd—a football victory, 
| suppose. What has the team done now ?” 
called Mrs. Cummins to one of the boys. 
“They beat that big bunch over at Dean- 
port 21 to 6. 
telephone.” 
“Drink your drink, and let me hear no 
word out of you,” commanded the entirely 
demoralized Mrs. Cummins. “I hereby 
acknowledge that people do talk and think 
telephone more than any 


We just heard it over the 


other subject.” 


New Names Suggested for Report 
Charge and Overlap Ringing. 
Resolutions asking for the aid of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. in chang- 
ing the name of 
ice Charge” 


“Report Charge” to “Serv- 
and the term, “Overlap Ring- 


— 
wn 


ing” to “Simultaneous Ringing” were 
passed by the Texas Independent Tele- 
phone Association at its district meeting 
and traffic conference held in Brownwood, 
Texas, November 19 and 20. 

This one of the 
meetings held by the 
points of attendance and benefits received. 


was most successful 


Texas association in 


It was the largest telephone meeting ever 


held in west Texas, there being 85 regis- 


tered. 

The address of welcome was made by 
John Yantis, president of the First 
National Bank of Brownwood. It was re- 


sponded to by Judge G. N. Harrison, 
persident of the West Texas Telephone 
Co., of Brownwood, after which he ad- 
dressed -the gathering on “Commission 
Control and Its Relation to the Industry,” 
Other addresses were made by the fol- 
lowing: E. B. Gilliam, 
Dry Goods Co., Brownwood, on 
Telephone and Modern Business” 
tary L. S. Gardner on “The 
dependent Telephone Association; Its 
Aim and Object”; F. W. 
president and general manager of the West 
“The Value of Or- 
Telephone Business”; J. 
Brady, on 


president Gilliam 
“The 
Secre- 
Texas In- 
Greber, vice- 
Texas company on 
ganizatiom in the 


B. Whiteman, of 


“Collections” 


and George McQuaid, of Dallas, on “Pub- 
lic Relations.” 
After an address by J. H. McKee, secre- 


tary of the West Texas company on “Ex- 
change second day of 
the gathering was turned into a traffic con- 


Accounting,” the 


ference, the session being conducted as 
a round table discussion of operating prac- 
Both local and 


taken up. 


tices and traffic problems. 


long distance matters were 
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Last Sunday | heard a most 


“Father and Son Day.” 


and he gets lost. 
between the boy and his duty. 
“Other Things,” 
folding their stiff, 
prayer and sermon. 


papers. 


telephone operating rooms. How 
puller, for example. 
you all know 
and still more “other things” 
service. Who is to blame? 

“Well, they all know the rules,” 

Yes, I know, but so many 
that they are hard to see, 
will take a lot of weeding. 

MORAL: “Other Things” 
tribulations. 


Ima Chewingum. 





THINGS 
By Miss Anne Barnes 


interesting 
All fathers who had sons were 
whether the boys enjoyed the idea or otherwise. 
that part of the Scripture where a father sends his young son on a journey 
The major thought suggested was, 


I thought as I heard the 
crackling Sunday School papers during the 
The fathers were satisfied that they had their youngsters 


penned in the pews, even if they did expend excess energy on those crackling 


And then my thoughts strayed from the boys and their noisy papers, to 
frequently 
service which cause us to lose the way to good service. 
What a careful operator she started out to be. 
Where did she get that habit? 
quietly creeping 
says Miss Chief Operator. 
“other things” 
Miss Chief 


are the weeds which sow 


sermon, the occasion being 
with them, 


The sermon was taken from 


seated 


“Other Things” coming 
small boys folding and re- 


minister’s 


“other things” enter into our 


There is Cora Cord- 
And 
And so on, 
well-regulated 


into a once 


have overgrown your rule fences 
Operator. I am afraid the garden 
and 


future more 





























Tri-State Traffic Essay Contest 


Prizes Awarded Operators Submitting Papers of Greatest Interest to Pub- 






lic in Connection with Their Work—About 100 Essays Submitted, All of 
Them Deserving of Careful Reading—Results of Contest Most Beneficial] 


A traffic essay contest within the oper- 
ating forces throughout the system of the 
Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., of 
St. Paul, Minn., has recently been con- 
cluded and the prizes awarded to the 
operators who in the opinion of the judges 
had written papers of the greatest interest 
to the public in connection with their work 
of handling traffic for the telephone users. 

About 100 Essays Submitted. 

A great deal of interest was developed 
in the contest, which was instituted July 1. 
Before the closing date, September 18, ap- 
proximately 100 essays had been submitted, 
practically every exchange in the Tri-State 
system having one or more entrants in the 
contest. 

The papers were exceptionally interest- 
ing, according to W. I. Howard, traffic 
superintendent of the Tri-State company. 
Some of them were worthy of college 
graduates, and without exception all of 
the essays were deserving of careful 
reading. 

A review of the papers provided an ex- 
cellent idea of the operators’ impressions 
of their work in the different cities and 
towns. 

At the time the contest was announced, 
the Tri-State company offered a first prize 
of $25, a second prize of $15, a third prize 
of $10 and 10 prizes of $5 cash to those 
writing essays of greatest interest to the 
public on any subject pertaining to their 
work in which the public would be inter- 
ested as, for instance: 

Speed of service, accuracy of connec- 
tions, courtesy of operators in dealing with 
the users, problems the operators have to 
contend with in dealing with the public, 
volume of traffic required by the public, 
the importance of telephone service, the 
attitude of the public towards the operating 
forces, the effect of weather, fire, floods, 
storms or other emergencies, in the volume 
of telephone traffic, etc. 

It was felt that the chief operators, both 
of the day and evening forces, would have 
some advantage over the other members 
of the operating forces and on that ac- 
count they were not eligible to the contest. 

The essays were limited to 600 words in 
length. Contestants were instructed to 
write their themes legibly, in ink, on one 
side of the paper only, using letterhead 
size paper, 8% by 11 inches, and to make 
them as neat and correct as possible. 
Grammatical construction, however, was 
not considered in awarding the prizes. 

After careful consideration of the papers 
submitted, the judges—composed of the 
principal of the largest high school in St. 





Paul, the editors of the two leading news- 
papers and the mayor of the city—awarded 
the prizes as follows: 

First prize of $25 to Miss Lavinia Casey, 
St. Paul Tower office. 

Second prize of $15 to Miss Agnes 
Schumacher, Mankato, Minn. 

Third prize of $10 to Miss Florence 
DuBeau, Faribault, Minn. 

Ten prizes of $5 each were awarded to 

















Miss Lavinia Casey, of the St. Paul Tower 
Office, Winner of First Prize of $25 in 
Traffic Essay Contest. 


the Misses Sadie Lampman, Granite Falls, 
Minn.; Cora Rovelstad and Esther Lund, 
Red Wing; Myrtle Krengle and Roslyn 
Healy, Elkhurst office, St. Paul; Maud 
Williams, Tracy; Alberta M. Bassett, 
Albert Lea; Mildred Wiggins, Owatonna; 
Gertrude Okessen, Cedar office, St. Paul, 
and Alice Birmingham, Caledonia. 

Other contestants who deserve favora- 
able mention are the Misses Mary O’Byrne, 
Nevada Porter, Maybelle Mickelson, Mar- 
jorie J. Green, Vera Kelly, Georgia Blow- 
ers, Albert Lea; Bernice M. Schmidt, Cale- 
donia; Claire Tousignanb, Lorraine Ros- 
sez, Glenn Peasley, Nellie Parker, Georgia 
Lonien, Naomi M. Gibelyou, Pearl Fitz- 
simmons, Alice Caron, Marion A. Bassett, 
Gladys Remick, Eva Keeler and Melvina 
St. Onge, Faribault. 

Hattie Hostetter, Glenville; Ada Eng- 
lund, Jeffers; Marie Myers, Lamberton; 
Elenora Akerson and Pearl E. Johnson, 
Lindstrom; Sylvina Sundal and Hazel 
Johnson, Northfield; Minnie Schroeder, 
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New Ulm; Violet Sanneman, Owatonna; 
Myra Garletz, Preston; Florence Gross and 
Harriet Platt, Red Wing; Bertha Camp- 
bell and Elfrieda Nietz, Rochester. 

Mary Delaney, Elinor Kinsey, Evelyn A. 
Speck, Weltha Rapp, Lucille Connolly, 
Olivia Remlin, Marie De Witt, Catherine 
M. Cariveau, Mamie Urness, Verna Shat- 
tuck, Clara Tacheny, Ida Duchene, Lucille 
Whiting, Lucy Shukay, Dorothy Roessner, 
Loretta M. Tart, Margaret Gibbons, Min- 
nie Morschauser, Viola Robinette, Philo 
mena Leinen, Bernice Husted, Irene Swan- 
son, Beulah Engard, Gertrude Hubbell, 
Frances M. Jones, Mabel Gieseking, Ethel 
Ritman, Rose Jendro, Genevieve L. Gib- 
bons, Clara Wedekind, Lola M. Jones, 
Catherine Kranz, Helen Still, Mayme Cal- 
lahan, Zita Landis, Clara Anderson, Hazel 
Lamb, St. Paul. 

Edna Anderson, Stillwater; Anna An- 
derson, Selma Gubrud and Ella R. Olson, 
Tracy ; Helen Montgomery, Windom; Ann 
O’Shanesy and Hazel Savoy, Winona, 
Minn. 

It is felt that this contest has been very 
beneficial to the operating forces of the 
Tri-State company in that it encouraged 
the operators to review their impressions 
of the work in which they are engaged 
and. stimulated them to greater interest 
in it. 

The operator’s point of view is interest- 
ing to.every wideawake telephone com- 
pany and the officers and supervisory em- 
ployes of the Tri-State company found 
considerable food for thought in reading 
over the papers. 

Miss Lavinia Cecilia Casey, winner of 
the first prize, started in the Tri-State 
company’s school of instruction in St. Paul 
June 30, 1919, and has been employed in 
the St. Paul Tower office. She resigned 
in September, 1919, on account of home 
duties and took another student training 
course in July, 1923. Since that time she 
has been with the company continuously 
as an “A” operator in the Tower -office. 

Her paper, on the subject “Number, 
Please?” follows: 

“Number, Please?” 

“What do they think of you, those clear- 
voiced girls at the exchange end of the 
telephone wire, whose deft fingers help 
you to annihilate the space between your- 
self and the rest of the world? You are 
very frank with them, especially when you 
are dissatisfied with their work. 

But how often do they respond to your 
grouch by telling -you just what they think 
of you? Not often—partly because they 
do not have the time, but mostly becaus: 
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they realize that very few of those on the 
‘outside’ really understand telephone work 
and being more than ordinarily merciful in 
their judgment of human nature, they ex- 
cuse your ill temper with a regretful ‘If 
he only understood.’ 

No matter what your attitude toward 
her may be, the telephone operator knows 
that her job is to ‘give service, not sar- 
casm.’ Yet she is, after all, only a human 
being, and with her as with you ‘the voice 
with the smile wins.’ Wouldn’t you rather 
serve the subscriber who answers yout 
flashing ‘Number, please?’ with a quiet, 
clear ‘Sunnyside 5468, please,’ than the sub- 
scriber who growls ‘Blank 9685, and hurry 
up about it.’ Of course you would! 

The operator has to sell what you, the 
public, must have—efficient, courteous 
service; yet her success in rendering that 
service rests entirely in your hands and 
without your cooperation she can do 
nothing. You do not see her at her work 
so you do not know that ‘normal’ traffic 
means that an operator handles, on an 
average, 11 calls per minute, while you 
notice only the delays and the mistakes. 

A subscriber expects immediate service 
every time he picks up his receiver and he 
refuses to wait his turn, as he does without 
question at a store or at his doctor’s office. 
Frequently he indicates his impatience by 
flashing his receiver hook up and down, 
unaware of the fact that as long as he is 
flashing it is impossible for the operator 
to answer. 

You give your number to the operator in 
more ways than one. An operator hears 
many voices many times a day and with 
repetition comes a certain recognition. You 
become more than a subscriber; you ac- 
quire a personality, and your voice indi- 
cates your varying needs and moods. 

Before you have finished ordering your 
number, the operator knows from all these 
significant details just how you feel and 
how the world has treated you that day, 
and the pitch of your voice, keyed high 
with fear, warns her that she is handling 
an emergency call, as much as does your 
imploring ‘Hurry Central, please.’ 

Most of the blunders for which you 
blame ‘Central’ are the faults of careless 
people whose thoughtlessness delays the 
operator and annoys other subscribers; 
people who guess all around a number and 
call three or four wrong ones before they 
finally get the correct one; people who 
shout into the transmitter, and children 
who play with the telephone. 

Yet, in spite of the petty annoyances 
which inevitably creep into her dealings 
with the public, there is for the average 
operator a fascination about her daily work 
which nothing can take away. 

ler switchboard, with its tiny glowing 
lamps of red and white and green, its 
array of shining brass plugs and colored 
cor.'s, is for her an invisible stage on which 
are played some of life’s greatest tragedies 
an! comedies; an invisible meeting place 
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where hearts and souls and minds may be 
freed, for a brief while, from the limita- 
tions of time and space, and be brought 
into an intimate contact from which they 
may go their ways more closely united in 
their sympathies and understandings and 
ideals.” ; 

Miss Agnes Schumacher, winner of the 
second prize, has been employed by the 
Tri-State continuously as a toll operator 
at Mankato since May 26, 1920. Her paper, 
written on “The Importance of Telephone 
Service to the People,” follows: 

The Importance of Telephone Service 
to the People. 

“How many people there are in this 
world who do not realize the great impor- 
tance that telephone service is to them. 
If they would just stop and think, ‘What 
would we do if there were no telephones?’ 
What a slack world this would be and 
how much inconvenience there would be 
at your homes if there were no telephones. 
Nevertheless, an impatient person waiting 
in a telephone booth for 10 or 15 minutes 
does not stop to think how much longer it 
would take him to drive to the place he is 
calling, or even to write to that place. 

Recently, I heard a salesman telling 
someone how long he had to wait for a 
long distance call to .a certain city. Of 
course, he did not know that on account 
of a storm the night before, many of the 

















Miss Agnes Schumacher, Winner of Second 
Prize, Has Been with the Tri-State 
at Mankato Since 1920. 


telephone wires were broken and that there 
were many more calls to that place, and 
that those other persons were just as 
anxious to get their calls through. Also, 
he did not realize how much more he de- 
layed his call by calling the operator every 
few minutes for a report. 

Men are usually more impatient over 
the telephone than women. If the opera- 
tor does not answer immediately, a man 
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generally shakes the receiver hook so fast 
that she does not get the signal at all. If 
he would just move the hook up and down 
a number of times he would get much 
better service. 

When he does receive an answer he is 
so excited and angry, that he forgets the 
number he is calling. He then blurts out 
some number, which usually happens to be 
the wrong one, and finally hangs up with 
a bang, raging about the terrible telephone 
service. 

Women do not very often become impa- 
tient, but they are more fussy. They never 
know just what they want, and when they 
do know what they want they are afraid 
the operator does not understand correctly. 
They call in every few minutes and add 
new details to the call. 

About a month ago a woman in a cer- 
tain city called the long distance operator. 
She was so excited it took some time be- 
fore the operator clearly understood what 
she wanted. She wanted to locate her 
husband, but she did not know just where 
he was, as he was a salesman for a large 
wholesale house and traveled from city to 
city. She said she must get him or he 
would lose .an order that amounted to 
almost $2,000. 

She gave the operator a list of stations 
where he might possibly be, and in less 
than an hour he had the order in his 
pocket and was walking merrily down the 
street. 

This is an example of only one of many 
cases where a call is very urgent and the 
operator tries her best to satisfy the sub- 
scriber. Most people think the operator 
works mechanically and that she has no 
interest in her work. 

The majority of people are working for 
someone else. If we are at all interested 
in our work we are likely to have ideas of 
how it should be handled, as well as ideas 
about any other business as a whole, and 
the operators are as anxious to meet co- 
operation from the public and do as they 
would want them to. 

Do you know how the telephone works? 
Of course you don’t! You and I and 99 
out of every 100 never think of that when 
the bell rings and you pick up the receiver 
to talk to some person a block away, or 
more than three thousand miles away. 

The work of a telephone operator looks 
easy, but it isn’t. The telephone company 
maintains a school in which a student must 
pass physical and mental tests before be- 
coming an operator. The operators are 
taught to be courteous and pleasant to 
every one. You know how important your 
own call is and if you are cheerful and 
friendly you will receive the best of atten- 
tion and service. Always remember ‘The 
voice with a smile wins courtesy and 
patience.’ ” 

The third prize winner, Miss Florence 
DuBeau, entered the Faribault office as a 
student on September 25, 1922, and worked 
as an operator up to October 16, 1923. At 
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AUTOMATIC 


Automatic Switchboards of North 
manufacture can be operated with 
equal facility by either the North Dial 
or the North Automanual Desk. In 
either case the Automatic Switch- 
board itself is practically the same. 





































The Automatic Switchboard 
operated by Dials at the sub- 
scriber’s stations permits the 
entire elimination of operators 
and is more economical for priv: 
ate automatic branch exchanges, 
smaller city exchanges and if 
certain other situations. 
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SWITCHBOARDS 


Send for complete details of North | 
Switchboard and Control apparatus. | 
We are glad to work with you in as- | 
sisting to select the method that best 
meets your needs as determined by 
your individual situation. 














rd The Automatic Switchboard 
ib: operated by an Automanual Desk 
he§ §=gives the Esubscriber the most 
om = automatic service possible—he 
iv has only to lift the receiver and 
es give his number to the operator, 
im’ =the same as in ordinary manual 





| UFACTURING COMPANY 
HIO The North Line offers every kind of automatic tele- 


phone service, including the Automanual System for 
local and toll service, Automanual Remote control of 
small exchanges and Dial Automatic for both private 
exchanges and central office equipment. 
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that time she resigned because she was 
obliged to leave the city, but returned to 
the company’s employ April 23, 1923. 
“Telephone Operating and the Public’ was 
the subject of her essay. It follows in 
full : 


Telephone Operating and the Public. 


“The public as a whole does not under- 
stand what telephone operating really is; 
it is not merely establishing connections. 
The public does not take into consideration 
that an operator has to handle hundreds of 
calls a day, deal with all classes of people, 
and to meet cheerfully any complications 
that may arise. 

The operator answers the patron in a 
cheerful, courteous tone, as quickly as pos- 
sible. The calling party is not always 
cheerful, courteous or prompt in his re- 
sponse. Promptness in answering the 
operator not only saves the calling party’s 
time, but that of the operator and other 
subscribers. 

Some people have the idea that one 
operator answers the same calls all the 
time. Now, a light may come in at one 
end of the board and the operator at that 
end may pick it up and establish the con- 
nection. Therefore, if a party calls a num- 
ber and hangs fright up and the operator 
takes down the connection just as the 
called party answers, another operator may 
then ask for the number. The party may 
answer, ‘You just called here,’ or ‘What 
number called ?’ 

The operator does not necessarily know 
from where the number was called, as 
many people think she does. If she knows, 
she may give it out. If she doesn’t she 
will say, “There is no one on the line now. 
Will you excuse it, please?’ 

Some subscribers are not always as 
polite as they might be in accepting our 
apologies. Operators must at all times 
have perfect control over their tempers, 
as they are at times sorely tried. . But as 
a whole, the public is courteous and 
grateful. 

In telephone operating we have no class 
distinction. We take calls as they appear 
on the board and try to give each indi- 
vidual satisfactory service. 

Many people think the operators give out 
busy reports just to shirk their work. An 
operator would much rather give the call- 
ing party his number at the first attempt 
than to have to take his number two or 
three times before the connection is finally 
established. 

The complaints that arise during the 
day are numerous. In times of storms 
many lines are damaged and the subscribers 
may, therefore, be a day or so without 
service. The public does not realize how 
much expense the company is under to 
repair the damage done. 

The telephone office is not an informa- 
tion. bureau, as many people seem to think. 
A telephone operator is asked many ques- 
tions which are absolutely unnecessary, 
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taking up operator’s time as well as that 
of other subscribers. At one time the 
operators gave out such information as 
baseball scores, fire reports, and the time, 
but owing to the increase in business this 
has been discontinued. The regular opera- 
tors do not give out any information, as 
for that purpose we have the information 
operator. 

In the telephone office we have rules and 
regulations just as any other office. Many 














Miss Florence DuBeau, Operator at Fari- 
bault, Carried Off Third Highest Hon- 
ors in the Traffic Essay Contest. 


people think that these rules may be 
broken at any time for their convenience, 
such as requesting operators for lines that 
are already busy. We are not allowed to 
ask for a line unless in case of emergency, 
such as sickness or death calls, and these 
would be referred to the supervisor. 

Cooperation between the public and the 
operators would improve the telephone 
service considerably. We are trying to 
serve to the best of our ability and are 
not satisfied with giving anything but the 
best in ‘service.’ If more people would 
visit the telephone office and have the work 
explained I am sure they would be willing 
to help the operator as much as possible, 
thereby improving the telephone service 
for one and all.” 


Northwestern Bell Managers in 
Nebraska Discuss 1925 Budget. 


Two district meetings of officials of the 


Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. were 
held the past week at Norfolk and Grand 
Island. The object was to acquaint the 
various managers with the 1925 budget and 
to secure suggestions and comment from 
the field forces with respect to the various 
activities covered by it. It was also part 
of the plan to thoroughly sell the mana- 
gers on the reasonableness of the budget 
activities which will be passed back to 
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them on January 1 for application in their 
territories. 

Frank A. May, division manager, was 
in charge of the meetings. Those in at- 
tendance at the Grand Island meeting 
were: E. B. Scannell, division auditor of 
receipts, Omaha; P. D. Gleason, division 
special agent, Omaha; C. A. Phillips, dis- 
trict plant chief; C. S. Copps, district traf- 
fic chief; F. H. Paustian, resident engi- 
neer; R. C. Pratt, district commercial 
superintendent; R. F. Young, district in- 
spector, all of Grand Island, with the fol- 
lowing local managers: 

F. J. Hamilton, McCook; A. J. Beacom, 
Holdredge; E. H. Ballis, St. Paul; R. W. 
Grisham, Ravenna; A. L. Dodds, Mason 
City; H. M. Smith, Broken Bow; J. G. 
Hearn, Lexington; C. A. Le Masters, 
Gothenburg; H. R. Smith, North Platte; 
P. C. Cunningham, Sidney; T. E. Carney, 
Alliance; E. V. Cooper, Grand Island, and 
A. H. Martin, Loup City. 

Those at the Norfolk meeting were: 
F. G. Hartzell, district manager; G. H. 
Battey, J. A. Duff, J. A. Erwin, C. L. 
Pickett, E. A. Andre, W. W. Firsselle, 
Earl Shirley, F. A. Shade and V. R. 
Stowe, of the Norfolk district and local 
offices, and F. P. Jewells, Howells; A. A. 
Binkerd, Cedar Rapids; C. B. Shade, Lau- 
rel; J. L. Zeig, Randolph; R. D. Hopper, 
Humphrey; C. W. Wetzel, Dalls, S. D.; 
E. P. Fisher, Winner, S. D.; A. S. Alex- 
ander, West Point; T. A. Compton, Schuy- 
ler, and O. L. Randall, Wayne. 


Golden Gate City Now Has 200,000 
Telephones in Service. 

San Francisco, Calif., has passed the 
200,000 mark in its total number of tele- 
phones in service, the 200,000th telephone 
having been cut into service on November 
21 in the office of Acting Mayor Ralph 
McLeran. 

The first call over the new line was 
made to the office of T. F. Delury, mana- 
ger of the San Francisco office of the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., whom 
Acting Mayor McLeran congratulated on 
the growth of the service and the growth 
of the city. 

Mr. Delury stated that with the passing 
of the 200,000 mark in telephones, San 
Franciscans can be assured that the popu- 
lation of the city is well over 700,000. 


New Owners Are Rebuilding We- 
tumka, Okla., Exchange. 
The plant of the Wetumka Telephone 
Co., Wetumka, Okla., is being entirely re- 
built by James Thompson and James A. 
Schooler, the new owners, who are also 
owners of the Sand Springs Telephone 
Co., Sand Springs, Okla. The entire plant 
at Wetumka is being modernized, the re- 
habilitation work involving the installation 
of 14,000 feet of cable. After January 1 
James A. Schooler will assume charge 45 

manager at Wetumka. 
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Telephone Folk “Do Own Thinks” 


Individual Thinking and Initiative Essential in Telephone Work — Tele- 
phone Folk of Necessity ‘‘Do Their Own Thinks’’ and Hence Should Be Inter- 
ested in Improving Their Thought Processes—Suggested Course of Reading 


By Kendall Weisiger, 


Educational Director, Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. and Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


A little Polish girl, just past her tenth 
birthday and not long in America, was 
asked by her teacher to write an explana- 
tion of the distinction between an educated 
person and one who was uneducated. While 
she had been having her difficulties with a 
language new and strange to her, she un- 
doubtedly had sensed the value of educa- 
tion, for here is what she wrote: 

“An educated man is one who does his 
own thinks for himself, while an unedu- 
cated: one lets someone else do them for 
him.” 

If being able to do one’s own thinking 
is an indication of education, then most 


telephone men and women must be well 


educated, since they must of necessity do 
much of their own thinking in order to 
carry on their work as well as they do. 

Initiative Required in Telephone Work. 

Did you ever stop to think of the many 
kinds of telephone workers who do most 
of their work on their own initiative, re- 
moved from the immediate direction of 
their respective chiefs? 

Well, there are installers, station repair- 
men, toll line repairmen, head linemen, 
local managers and plant men, village 
operators and so on, not to mention in- 
spectors, chief operators in isolated ex- 
changes, testboard men and a host of other 
men and women scattered over wide areas, 
all of whom must make daily many im- 
portant decisions, and these without assist- 
ance. 

On the other hand should you go, we'll 
say, into a well-managed shoe store and 
fail to find just what you wanted, the 
clerk would call the manager to his assist- 
ance before letting you get away without 
making a purchase. Should a life insur- 
ance agent have difficulty in convincing 
you that you needed his insurance, he 
would be likely to go off and come back 
with his chief, who because of greater ex- 
perience is called in to help to close the 
sale. 

But not so with the telephone man. In 
the great majority of cases he must make 
his own decision and reach it with prompt- 
ness. He must decide just where the pole 
is to be set, or in which position the pro- 
tector is to be mounted, or whether to go 
to a destination by train or automobile. 
He must use his head right on the job, 
and often there is not any too much time 
in which to reach a conclusion. 

In fact, it would be difficult to find any 
field of endeavor in which a greater per- 
centage of the personnel is required to “do 


their own thinks,” as the little girl said, 
than the telephone business. 

Ability to size up a situation and to de- 
cide upon a sensible course of action is one 
of the indications of a well-ordered mind. 
This means more than being endowed with 
ordinary “horse sense”; it means training 
in the use of thought processes. 

In the past we have had much instruc- 
tion based on work processes, but not much 
information has been forthcoming on 
thought processes. We have worked out 
just how to adjust a relay with a par- 
ticular tool, how to prepare a service order, 
and how to twist a sleeve connection. But 
when we'd like to find out how we can get 
the cobwebs out of our minds so as to be 
able to think clearly and logically, we’d 
find the literature on this subject not so 
direct or so understandable. However, the 
processes of thinking are just as suscep- 
tible of improvement as the processes of 
doing manual work. 

The mind needs its proper exercise just 
as the body does; in fact, it needs exercise, 
training and discipline far more than the 
body. It is interesting to remember that 
the body reaches its fullest development 
at the age of 28, and that between our 
40th and 50th years some of the bodily 
functions cease to operate altogether. 

On the other hand, while the brain is 
supposed to be fully developed biologically 
at the age of 19, it need never cease to 
function, and may continue to improve in 
usefulness until the body may cease alto- 
gether to give it the necessary sustenance. 


For those who would get further light 
on improved thought processes, there fol- 
lows a list of books that will undoubtedly 
prove beneficial and they should be a 
source of encouragement, pointing the way 
to a better understanding of the mysterious 
and complex processes of the human mind. 

The selection of these books has not 
been an easy task since most books on 
psychology are written by psychologists for 
the benefit of other psychologists rather 
than for lay persons like those of us in the 
telephone business. 

As one learns to crawl before he can 
walk, and to walk before he can run, the 
list has been arranged so as to lead the 
reader into the subject by gradual steps, 
and it is recommended that the books be 
read in the order in which they are given: 


“As a Man Thinketh”’—James Allen. 
“How to Use Your Mind”’—Kitson. 
“Mind and Work”—L. H. Gulick. 
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“Mental Efficiency’—Arnold Bennett 

“Memory and the Executive Mind”—A. 
R. Robinson. 

“Psychology in Daily Life”—Seashore. 

“The Conquest of Fear”—Basil King. 

“The Mind in the Making”—Robinson. 

“Human Efficiency and Levels of Intelli- 
gence”—Goddard. 

“Introduction to Reflective Thinking”— 
Columbia Associates in Philosophy. 

“How We Think”—John Dewey. 

Your public library will have many of 
these books, but if it does not, the whole 
list could be bought for less than a seat 
to the world’s series. 





In contemplating a study of 
processes, it would be 


thought 
well to remember 
that our mental states are so closely con- 
trolled by, and related to, our bodily func- 
tions that it is difficult to consider the 
working of the mind apart from that of 
the body. 

It can, however, be said that the mind 
is the house in which our beings dwell; if 
we are to think clearly and to live happily, 
the house must be clean, refreshing, and 
kept in well-ordered condition. 

Again, the mind is a garden; if care- 
fully planted with sound thoughts and 
properly nurtured and cultivated, it will 
bring forth beautiful blossoms; if neglect- 
ed and unplanted, weeds will take posses- 
sion of it and desolation will result. 

Not all gardens have the same soil. 
Some require more cultivating than others; 
sunshine and moisture as well as rainfall 
have their bearing, too. Likewise not all 
minds have the same quality; heredity, 
training and association have their influ- 
ences—and exceedingly 
they are. 

Just as some persons may live in a hovel 
while others live in a mansion, and still 
others may live in various grades of habi- 
tations between these two extremes, so our 
beings may dwell in mental habitations 
just as widely different—some squalid and 
low, others beautiful and lofty. But even 
the hovel may be made beautiful, just as 
the mansion might become debauched. 
Clear Thinking and Sound Judgment a 

Mark of Distinction. 

Of whatever the quality of one’s mind 
may be, it is susceptible of being developed. 
Whatever one’s thought processes may be, 
they can be improved. Clear thinking and 
sound judgment will more surely mark 
one out as a person of distinction than 
almost any other attributes one may 
possess. 


potent influences 
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If along with clear thinking go whole- 
some subjects of thought, then as the years 
go by we shall realize what Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot meant when he said, “It is a 
source of enduring delight to have one’s 
mind filled with high thoughts and beau- 
tiful similitudes.” 


Three States Reject State Owner- 
ship Projects. 

Voters of California, Washington and 
Minnesota rejected proposals for state 
ownership of various kinds which were on 
the ballots in the November election. 
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California’s referendum on the water and 
power act, which would have bonded the 
state for half a. billion dollars to begin a 
state hydroelectric system, was defeated kv 
the voters by a vote of considerably more 
than 2 to 1. This is the second time with- 
in two years that such a plan has been sub- 
mitted, and the vote against the project 
this time was much heavier than in the 
first instance. 


Voters of the state of Washington killed . 


the Bone so-called “free power” bill, 
framed in the interest of municipal owner- 
ship and operation, by a large majority. 
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The purpose of this bill was to permit the 
cities and towns in the state to buy and 
sell electric current both within and with- 
out their corporate limits and to acquire 
and construct electric generating and dis- 
tributing systems. Even in the city of it: 
birth—Seattle—the measure lost. 

Voters of Minnesota rejected a proposed 
constitutional amendment for state-owned 
elevators at Duluth and Minneapolis. Th: 
disastrous experience of North Dakota's 
attempt to operate elevators and flour mills 
had a big influence in the Minnesota 
election on the minds of the _ voter. 


Get More News into Local Papers 


Plea for Wider Use of News Columns of Local Papers as an Aid to the Com- 
pany in Selling Securities, Getting Operators and Creating Goodwill Among 
the Townspeople—What Some News Features of a Company’s Activities Are 


This article is written with a combined 
viewpoint—that of a newspaper man with 
a rather lengthy career as city editor and 
managing editor of various papers, and 
that of a telephone man who has been in- 
timately connected with several successful 
telephone company publicity and adver- 
tising campaigns. 

And the gist of this article is a plea 
for a wider use of the news columns of 
the local papers by. the telephone corn- 
panies for the purpose of creating a better 
feeling on the part of subscribers and the 
public generally in the companies, for the 
purpose of arousing such interest in the 
companies that it will be easier for them 
to secure new operators, and for the fur- 
ther purpose of making it easier for the 
companies to sell their securities to the 
public when it becomes desirable for them 
to do so. 
should be re- 
make much 
than they could 


Telephone companies, it 
marked, in 
use of the 
make. 

Telephone companies are, of course, 
public institutions and as such the public 
is always interested in what they are doing 


most cases less 


newspapers 


The news- 
papers recognize this interest on the part 
of the public and so are only too glad to 
get interesting and authoritative news 
about the companies. In very few cases, 


and how they are doing it. 


indeed, is so much news furnished to the 
newspapers by the companies that the 
papers can’t run it all. 

It is evident, then, that it doesn’t need 
any wheedling of city editors or managing 
editors by the telephone companies in 
order to get telephone news into the 
papers, and it also becomes evident that 
the reason why there isn’t as much tele- 
phone news in the: papers as the latter 
would be glad to print is because the tele- 


By Frank H. Williams 


phone companies do not give the papers 
as much cooperation as they might in 
digging up news and preparing it for the 
papers. 

“But,” some telephone executive may 
exclaim at this point, “there really isn’t 
so very much news going on which would 








Things that Make Life Complete. 


No man is important in himself, ex- 
cept as he is able to influence others. 
Any one individual is a mighty small 
atom in the universe. 

It is only as we are able to develop 
others, to bring out the best that is in 
them; to guide them to things to which 
they would not have found their way 
alone; and only as we are able to re- 
ceive from them what they have to give, 
that we can grow and become a worth- 
while part of the scheme of things as 
they are. These are the things that 
make life complete—Harvey S. Fire- 
stone, President, Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. 








be of interest to the public and, conse- 
quently, it isn’t possible to turn over very 
much news to the papers.” 

Oh, is this a fact? Well, there’s plenty 
of news ready at hand—constructive, 
worthwhile news which when published 
in the papers would do everything for the 
company that has been suggested in the 
opening paragraphs of this article. 

So it will pay us to consider what some 
of these news features of the telephone 
company’s activities are and just how such 
news could be presented to the newspapers 
in the most printable form. 

First: News of the progress the com- 
pany is making. 


Every normal resident of the average 
city likes to hear about the many new 
subscribers the telephone company is get- 
ting and the many miles of new wire it is 
laying and all that sort of thing, because 
such activities on the part of the company 
prove conclusively that the town is making 
real progress in becoming a larger city. 
And, of course, every normal resident of 
the average city is tremendously proud of 
all the steps his home town takes ahead. 

Practically every telephone company is 
making such the time, but 
practically nothing relating to this prog- 


progress all 


ress appears in the local papers, 


when a new telephone directory is issued. 


except 


Then a brief item may, perhaps, appear in 
the papers comparing the number of sub- 
scribers in the new directory with the 
number listed in the previous directory. 

But there is no reason in the world why 
the telephone company’s manager or other 
executive of the company could not call up 
the city editors of the local newspapers 
from time to time and tell them something 
like this: 

“We've just broken a couple of records 
here that you'll probably be interested in. 
Probably they will make good news items 
for you. We’ve installed more new tele- 
phones this month than in any other month 
in the history of our company and our 
installation expenses have reached a higher 
point.” 

Then the manager could go into part- 
ticulars. 

This sort of news when published in 
the local papers would appeal to the read- 
ers, for it would visualize to them the 
growth of the city. And the publication 
of such a news item would be a good 
thing for the company in that it would 
help to make the general public more 
thoroughly realize the heavy expenses ut- 
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der which the concern is laboring, and 
this would make the public more tolerant 
of present rates or increased rates. 


Second: News of the increased number 
of long distance calls going through the 
office and news of some of the great dis- 
tances from which these calls come and 
distances to which they go. 


In many cities there is hardly any- 
thing ever appearing in the local papers 
about the long distance department of the 
local telephone company. For this rea- 
son, if for no other, the publication of 
such news as this relating to the long 
distance department would be certain to 
appeal strongly to the readers of the 
papers. Not only would the general pub- 
lic be interested in such items because of 
their real newsiness, but the publication 
of such items would put the thought into 
the minds of many of the readers to do 
some long distance telephoning themselves. 
And this would have the effect of increas- 
ing the business of the long distance 
section. 

The publication of such long distance 
news items would also impress the public 
with the fact that people were using long 
distance more and more constantly, and 
this would make the public feel that se- 
curities in the telephone company are a 
particularly good investment. 

Third: News of the things done by the 
executives of the company and the em- 
ployes of the company in boosting along 
the home town. 


In some instances, the public gets the 
idea that the telephone company is en- 
tirely a foreign institution. The public 
forgets that the operators and local ex- 
ecutives are strictly home-town folks, and 
it concentrates its attention entirely on the 
higher-ups, who live in New York, Chi- 
cago or some other city. Of course, when 
the public gets to the point of feeling that 


its telephone company isn’t a home-town. 
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proposition at all, the public is much less 
inclined to be tolerant and patient, and this 
results in ill-will and real difficulties for 
the company. 

Now with items constantly appearing in 
the local papers telling how one executive 
is inaugurating a booster movement to 
attain a greater population for the par- 
ticular section of the city where he re- 
sides, or telling how one section of the 
company’s operators are decorating their 
restrooms with local kodak pictures which 
they have taken themselves, the public 
could not fail of realizing that the in- 
stitution is strictly a home-town 
And the company 
ingly. 

Of course, all of the news items given 
by the company to the local newspapers 
should be distinctly constructive. There 
should never be anything in them which 
might be construed as giving the city a 
black eye or as disparaging anything or 
anyone connected with the city. And there 
should be a constant atmosphere of en- 
thusiasm in them for the old home town 
which would appeal to all the other home- 
town enthusiasts, and this would include 
just about every normal person in the 
average city. 

Newspapers act as liason officers be- 
tween the public and the telephone com- 
pany. So make good use of the news- 
papers along the lines indicated in this 
article. 


affair. 
would profit accord- 


To do so will be to help the company 
greatly in selling securities, in getting 
operators and in creating a better feeling 
of good-will for the company among the 
townspeople. 

Northwestern Bell to Increase 

Capital After Retiring Bonds. 

The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
which has announced that it has called for 
redemption on February 1 next its out- 
standing issue of $30,000,000 7 per cent, 
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first mortgage series A bonds, due on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1941, plans shortly to sell a new 
issue of capital stock. 

The bonds called by the company con- 
stitute the company’s entire funded debt 
and are listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, where they are selling at a price 
to yield about 3 per cent to the call date. 
The interest on the bonds will cease to 
accrue after February 1, 1925. 








Activities of California Independ- 
ent Telephone Association. 
held at 
Pomona, Calif., November 13, of the con- 
struction men in that part of the state 
by the California Independent Telephone 
Association. 


An interesting meeting was 


the railroad 
commission and also of the Pacific Tele- 
»hone & Telegraph Co. were present at 
the meeting. explained fully the 
answers to all questions which were asked, 


Engineers of 


They 


both as to Pacific company practices and 
commission regulations in General Order 
No. 64. 

Another meeting for a discussion of the 
proposed revision and clarification of the 
order was .held at Hotel Californian in 
Fresno on Thursday, November 20. 

The next meeting of the California as- 
sociation will be held in Whittier Monday 
and Tuesday of next week, 
and 9. 
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Financial Report of International 
Corporation for September. 


The International 
graph Co., 


Telephone & Tele- 
with headquarters in New 
York City, reported for the quarter ended 
September 30 a surplus of $477,834, after 
interest, depreciation and preferred divi- 
dends and minority interest of subsidiaries, 
against $377,306 in the same quarter of 
last year. For nine months the company’s 
surplus was $1,454,777, compared with $1,- 
122,866 in the same period of 1923. 


10,000th Telephone Used as Magnet 


Texas Telephone Co. Celebrates Installation of 10,000th Telephone in Its 
Waco Exchange by Reception on November 24—The Nearly 2,000 Visitors 
Are Made Strong Boosters —- Event Given Much Publicity in Newspapers 


“We have recently installed in connec- 
tion with the Waco exchange the ten 
thousandth telephone,” writes G. B. Fos- 
cue, Jr., general agent, The Texas Tele- 
Phone Co. “In celebration of this event 
we invited our subscribers and the citizens 
of Waco to visit us on November 24, from 
2 to 8 p. m. 

“As is well known, there is a large ad- 
vantage to the telephone company in hav- 
ing its subscribers, and the citizens of the 
community which it serves, visit its cen- 
tral office; therefore, we sent out invita- 
tions, such as the enclosed, to all sub- 


scribers. In addition to these invitations, 
we carried advertising matter and other 
publicity in both of the Waco morning 
papers on Sunday, November 23. 

The building was decorated from the 
basement to the fourth floor with flowers, 
most all of which were brought by the 
girl employes. The visitors were met at 
the door by myself and other officials of 
the company and the clerks of the general 
office—some 15 girls and eight or ten men 
—were used as ushers in taking the vis- 
itors through in bunches from five to ten. 

There was a regular route prescribed 


for showing the visitors, and at each point 
of interest in the building, such as the toll 
terminal room, the cable vault, the local 
terminal room, the test board, the battery 
room, the ringing machine and so on, there 
was stationed an employe who was thor- 
oughly familiar with the department or 
apparatus in question, who explained to 
the group of visitors just what part each 
played in rendering telephone service. 

In the cable vault we had cable splicers 
showing the effects of bullet holes, or other 
holes, in cables and also showing how splic- 
ing was done, as well as describing other 
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Yesterday 


N all branches of industry and commerce, the old, ineffi- 

cient manual methods are swiftly and steadily giving 
way to new and better methods of machine operation. 
This is particularly true in Telephony. 


Each year more and more people are making their tele- 
phone calls the ‘‘new way.” In setting up their own 
connections with the dial they find they get accurate ser- 
vice and quicker connections, with less effort. 


Each year more and more telephone companies see the 
wisdom of abandoning out of date methods and building 
for the future—with Strowger Automatic equipment. 


Automatic fi 
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THE NEW.WAY 


Today 


 § Economy in operation, long life, quicker service, accurate 
g# Connections, uniformity—these are the requirements of 
1. § today in exchanges of every size—and this is the kind of 
service that only Strowger Automatic equipment can 
uniformly deliver. 


n § Progressive telephone operating companies all over the 

+ Bcountry are standardizing on the system that has been 

designed to meet the needs of today and tomorrow. The 
“old way”’ is fast passing into history. The ‘‘new way,”’ 

4 Strowger Automatic way, is the way of today and the 
ture. 
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points of interest in connection with cables. 

In the route which the ushers used in 
showing the visitors through the building, 
the last thing to be shown was the operat- 
ing room, in which is located our 42- 
position local board as well as the toll 
boards of the Texas Long Distance and 
Southwestern Bell telephone companies. 

In addition to having employes stationed 
along the route to explain the various 
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The public has been at a loss to under- . 
stand why it has taken us so long to pro- 
vide this needed equipment, so the build- 
ing was particularly well placarded at 
various points where this work is now in 
progress, both in the terminal room and 
the switchboard room, telling how long 
this work has been in progress and about 
when we hope to have it completed. 

During the afternoon we had nearly 
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| 119 NORTH SINTH STREET 


The Texas Telephone Co. 
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WACO, TEXAS 








The Officers and Employes of The Texas Telephone 
Company Announce the Installation of the 


Ten Thousandth T elephone 


Connected With Its Waco Exchange 


In celebration of this event the public is cordially 
invited to inspect our building and exchange at 
119 North 9th street. We want you to visit every 
department and see how Ten Thousand Telephone 
Subscribers are served daily. 


“At Your Service’ 


The Texas Telephone Co. 
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119 North 9th St. 





Waco, Texas 

















Full Page Advertisement of the Texas Telephone Co. in the Waco 


points of interest, we had some 50 or 75 
placards printed in large type calling the 
attention of} the visitors to various points 
of interest.’ Particularly were a number 
of signs used in pointing out to subscribers 
the work now in progress, of adding 12 
more positions to our present board, which 
when completed will provide about 2,500 
additional lines. 

Owing to‘the very substantial growth in 
telephones in Waco during the past few 
years, we have now for the last several 
months been unable to supply straight 


lines to all who have wanted them—and, 
of course, our inability to supply this serv- 
ice has brought us considerable criticism. 


Times—Herald. 


2,000 visitors. We feel that the event was 
quite successful and we know beyond a 
doubt that certainly we made a large num- 
ber of friends among those who were good 
enough to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to visit our exchange.” 

The newspapers referred to by Mr. 
Foscue carried full page advertisements— 
one of them signed by the Waco Chamber 
of Commerce—and also news stories giv- 
ing the history of the company and its 
management. Its development and expan- 
sion with the growth of the city was told 
in a most interesting way. 

In the Waco Times-Herald appeared a 
full page illustrated story under the hu- 
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man interest, page-width heading, “Cen- 
tral, Give Me Number 10,000’—Installation 
of Ten Thousandth Telephone Connected 
with Waco Exchange Is Index to City’s 
Growth; Texas Telephone Co. to Have 
‘At Home’ Celebration Monday from 2 to 
3 P. i.” 

This story opened with a reprinting of 
the announcement of the installation of 
the 10,000th telephone and the invitation 
in celebration of the event to visit and in- 
spect the telephone building. 

“These invitations,” says the opening 
paragraph of the story, “have been re- 
ceived by ten thousand telephone subscrib- 
ers in Waco and the country about. What 
these guests see when they arrive at 119 
North Ninth will surprise the majority of 
them. Although each will see with his 
eyes, the electrical-minded will 
think in terms of amperes and ohms, the 
clerical-minded in terms of facts and fig- 
ures, the ethical-minded in terms of serv- 
ice, while the social-minded will see only 
the human element. picturing in the imag- 
ination the life of every ‘Central’ as a 
living, breathing, human being, and mar- 
veling of the dexterous hands, and the 
alert nerves that must go to feed the ‘sys- 
tem,’ by which the community profits.” 

Following this a visualization is pre- 
sented of the marvelous system behind an 
ordinary telephone conversation. Wires 
are required but they are not seen, for 
they are underground. This paves the 
way for telling about the cable vault in 
the telephone building and then taking the 
reader through the different departments 
to the local and long distance switchboard 
on the third floor. 

Having told about the operating details, 
the business side is described and com- 
ments made concerning the various execu- 


own 


tives and their experience in telephone 
work. 
“There are four departments that re- 


port directly to the General Manager, J. G. 
Crane, in Kansas City,” it is related. “A. 
I’, Adams of Kansas City is president of 
the company. J. 5. Earle of Waco, whose 
active connection with the company 
through so many years is stressed in an- 
other part of this article, is stockholder 
and director, but is no longer connected 
with the administrative part of the Waco 
company. 

“Those who have their offices in the 
building and report to Mr. Crane are H. 
M. Cox, general superintendent of the 
local company; M. B. Farwell, commercial 
superintendent; Earl Evans, traffic super- 
intendent, and R. W. Garner, who keeps 
the plant in working order, work through 
Mr. Cox; Fred M. Moore, auditor; G. B. 
Foscue, Jr., general agent, and L. S. Gard- 
ner, secretary. 

“All these men began with unimportant 
positions and have worked to their present 
ones step by step. Mr. Cox has served 
with the company for 27 years, beginnins 
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“P & H Process” Poles in lines of Rushville Co-operative Telephone Co., Rushville, Indiana 


What does it mean— 
“P&H Pole Service 





*““GERVICE,”’ to us, is not simply a word. It’s a law upon which the 

whole Page & Hill Co. organization has been built. For a quarter. century, 
it has guided us in perfecting the manufacture of cedar poles, in developing butt- 
treating processes and thoroughness of inspection, in locating our branch offices 
and shipping yards to insure prompt shipment. Try us on any cedar pole needs 
—Northern White or Western Réd Cedar, Butt-Treated or untreated. 
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at Ennis as ‘janitor’ and messenger in his 
teens. Before the consolidation he had 
advanced to district manager for the 
Southwestern people, rising step by step. 
Mr. Moore was imported from Joplin, 
Mo., and Mr. Foscue began as collector 
at Ennis nine years ago. L. S. Gardner, the 
secretary of the company, was formerly 
auditor. 

“The company, at the present time, em- 
ploys 450 people at salaries of $30,000 a 
month or $1,000 a day. Last year they 
paid on an average of $5,000 a month 
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taxes, or a total of $18,475.71 county and 
city.” 

The remainder of the article is taken up 
with the history and development of the 
company in step with the growth of Waco. 
The article is illustrated with views of 
the operating rooms, the company’s fleet of 
automobiles used for installation and re- 
pair work, the house in which the 10,000th 
telephone is located and a photograph of 
J. B. Earle. 

The Waco News-Tribune had a half 
page, illustrated, signed article written 
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along different lines from the Times-Her- 
ald story, but embodying all the data rela- 
tive to the company and its operations. In 
addition to J. B. Earle’s photograph, views 
were reproduced of the local and toll oper- 
ating rooms, the operators’ lunchroom and 
the residence in which the 10,000th tele- 
phone was installed. 

The installation of the 10,000th tele- 
phone gave the company an excellent op- 
portunity for well-directed publicity, and 
the officials took full advantage of it with 
most productive results. 
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IT GIVES YOU QUICKER AND MORE SATISFACTORY RESULTS. 
WHEN IN DOUBT DON’T WAIT—CALL BY LONG DISTANCE. 





TO SPEED 


UP BUSINESS USE 


Long Distance Telephone 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


The Texas Telephone Co. 








Advertisement Featuring Long Distance Service of The Texas Telephone Co. 
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(Underwriters’ Laboratories Inspected) 


“Requires Only Heat” 
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For Greater Output 


ANUFACTURERS of telephone 

equipment who wish to increase 
their output and reduce operative costs 
use Kester Solder. 


Why not reduce your soldering oper- 
ations by one-third? Kester Solder takes 
but two operations, common solder, 
three; hence Kester saves one-third 
the time. 


A better class of work is assured,because 
in Kester the solder and flux are in pro- 
portion to one another. Green help 
turns out jobs on a par with experi- 
enced solderers, and the skilled ones 
double their output. 


Use Kester wherever you need solder 


and cash in on the remarkable solder- 
ing service it renders. _ 
~ 
iy, 0 ACO 





om S. > 
Kester Acid-Core Solder for general use in 1 lb. cartons; 1, 
5 and 10 lb. spools. Small package Acid-Core Solder, Kester 
Metal Mender for autoist, householder, etc. For delicate 

, radio and electrical work — Kester Rosin-Core Solder. 
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ar, sercen by the 


CHICAGO SOLDER COMPANY 


4211 Wrightwood Ave. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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Established 1857 





It has been a good many years 
since the first splicing clamp was 
made—Klein made it! 


They are hammer forged from 
high grade crucible tool steel, and 
spring tempered. They are de- 
signed for splicing bare, copper 
and iron wires, for twisting 
double tubed sleeve joints, in 
standard sizes. They insure per- 
fect mechanical and electrical 
joints. 


Klein clamps are still standard! 
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Do Your Letters Build Good Will? 


Importance of the Through-the-Mail Contacts of a Telephone Company— 
Some Practical and Helpful Suggestions for Building Cordial Public Relations 
Through Correspondence, Presented at Convention of Illinois Association 


By Frank E. Bohn, 


Vice-President and General Manager, Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


We have heard much and we have read 
much about building cordial relations with 
the public. We have been told how to 
do it through the campaigns of educa- 
tion, through the newspapers, and other 
channels of publicity, by means of our 
contact and that of our employes with 
the public, and much emphasis has been 
laid upon our relations with the public 
in personal contact and over -the wire, 
but comparatively little has been said 
about the importance of our relations 
with the public through correspondence 
and how much good can be accomplished 
in building cordial public relations through 
this medium. 

In other much has been said 
about our face-to-face and voice-to-voice 
contacts, but comparatively little about 
our through-the-mail contact. It has been 
my observation that many public utility 
operators overlook the possibilities in 
building cordial public relations through 
the medium of the mail, or rather our 
letters. 


words, 


Our letters, if given due care in their 
compilation, can help much to build cor- 
dial public relations, for this expression 
of “cordial public relations’ means, above 
all things, having the confidence and good 
will of the public. 

Someone 
only 


has said that politeness is 
and expression of 
good manners, whereas courtesy is a real 


consideration for 


the possession 


others, rather than a 
mere expression of forms of consideration. 
Courtesy, therefore, comes from the 
heart; it rings with sincerity; it is polite- 
ness originating in kindliness. 

However, in building cordial public re- 
lations through letter writing, we should 
be careful not to overdo to the point 
where our letters sound servile or obsequi- 
We should avoid palpable flattery. 
We should also recognize the fact that 
politeness, for instance, can be overdone 
even to the point where it becomes dis- 
courteous, or at least to the point where 
it becomes repellent. 


ous. 


Courtesy is even more essential in let- 
than in face-to-face conversation. 
There is no other quality in our letters 
that can do so much to build good will 
for the company as courtesy. Nothing 


ters 


can tear it down so quickly as discourtesy. 

Courtesy should not be confused with 
flattery, servility and obsequiousness, nor 
with being weak or unnecessarily apolo- 
an having and dis- 
the other man’s 


getic, but it dees 


playing due re, or 





viewpoint, difficulties and position, giving 
due consideration to the circumstances 
surrounding the particular case, and show- 
ing a desire to be fair; all of which 
means being tactful and gracious under 
all circumstances. When the occasion re- 
quires, one can be firm and straightfor- 
ward without being discourteous. 

In the telephone business, many seem- 
ingly disagreeable things must be done by 
letter. Money must be collected, credit 


refused, complaints adjusted, favors 

















Our Letters, If Given Care in Compilation, 
Can Help Much to Build Cordial Public 


Relations, Says Mr. Bohn. 


asked, etc., etc. The proper friendly re- 
lations can be established if tact and cour- 


tesy are employed in writing these, as 


well as all other letters. In fact, dis- 
courtesy never pays under any circum- 
stances. There are times when some of 


our letters must be straightforward and 
to the point, but this does not mean that 
they cannot be so and at the same time 
be courteous and tactful. 

Hospitality is another quality that makes 
for good public relations. Roger Bab- 
son “Hospitality is a commodity, 
more sought for than any other commodity 
and yet can be procured and delivered 
by anyone. Yes, hospitality is not only 
the great factor in production, distribu- 
tion and consumption, but is the greatest 
money-maker that we know of today.” 

Be careful about indulging in facetious- 


30 


says: 


ness. A natural or unforced pleasantry 
may sometimes be effectively introduced 
into a personal letter to a subscriber. But 
if the effort at cleverness is too appar- 
ent, it may act as a boomerang. 
the appearance of “showing off.” 


Avoid 


By all means, no matter how extenuat- 
ing the circumstances, do not employ sar- 
casm. It has no proper place in letter 
writing. Do not write when angry. Wait 
until you have cooled off, or if you must 
write when in this mood, don’t mail the 
letter, tear it up. Anger cools off, but a 
letter once mailed can never be recalled. 

Never try to make a subscriber admit 
that he is wrong. Rather let him do so 
cn his own initiative. A courteous letter, 
nine times out of ten, will bring an apol- 
ogy or an admission to himself at least 
that he was wrong, with the result that 
the company gains his respect and good 
will. 

In handling complaints by correspond- 
ence, the same motive should prevail and 
obviously more care should be given to 
our letters than in face-to-face conversa- 
tion. It is true that many complaints are 
adjusted in the office face-to-face, yet 
some of them must, necessarily, be han- 
dled by correspondence. 

If a person comes into your office in an 
angry mood, you endeavor to pacify him 
and, if possible, send him away satisfied 
and happy. You realize the necessity of 
gaining his good will and act accordingly. 
Too often there is a temptation to ex- 
press thoughts in a that would 
never be uttered if the subscriber were 
present in person. 


letter 


The person making a complaint always 
thinks he has just grounds for doing so, 
and in most cases, he has. Therefore, it 
is quite essential that we get his point of 
view in all cases and not assume that he 
is trying to fool us. He may exaggerate, 
it is true; he may be misinformed as to 
certain things; he may be ignorant of 
others, but possibly you might, too, if you 
were in his position. Hence, put yourseli 
in his shoes and answer his complaint 
from that viewpoint. 

All letters of complaint should be 
acknowledged promptly. The longer the 
displeased subscriber is made to wait for 
an answer, the more dissatisfied he be- 
comes until finally, in disgust, he reaches 
such a state of mind that it becomes next 
to impossible to appease his anger. 

If it is impossible to give a prompt 
explanation in answer to a complaint, a 
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Poles of 
Rugged Strength/ 


Long-Bell Poles are made of 
selected Yellow Pine, a wood 
noted for its great shearing and 
bending strength. This is the 
foundation of their long life and 














dependability. 

The natural strength of 
mye hye Saag Long-Bell Poles is made perma- 
each pote te b fanded nent by treating them full length 
shelter greiel teas. with the best grade English Creo- 


sote Oil by the pressure-vacuum 
process. They defy decay and 
fire; serve many years without 
replacements or repairs. First 
cost is practically the only cost! 





Write for further information 
and prices 


The Ionc-Rert, Lumber Company 


1127 R. A. Long Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


nGHeELL 


CREOSOTED Yellow Pine Poles 
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letter of acknowledgment should be sent 
to the complainant promising that the 
matter will be investigated and a full ex- 
planation made just as soon as the facts 
can be ascertained. In the same letter 
thank him for calling your attention to 
his trouble or grievance and assure him 
that it will receive the attention that it 
deserves. 

Give Everyone the Same Consideration. 

No matter how little and insignificant 
the complaint may be, do not neglect it. 
Remember also that the little fellow is en- 
titled to just as much consideration as 
the big fellow. Aside from this, the little 
fellow of today may be the big one of 
tomorrow. Carelessness and indifference 
in handling a complaint now may merit 
his antagonism and result in the loss of 
his good will in the future when that 
good will may mean a great deal to the 
company. 

Start your letter by telling the com- 
plainant, in a convincing manner, that he 
is entitled to fair treatment, good and un- 
interrupted service or whatever may fit 
the case. Sincerity will go a long way 
toward conciliation. Your answer goes to 
a person whose attitude is anything but 
favorable and, possibly, antagonistic. 
Therefore, he is interested in how his 
complaint has been taken care of. Hence, 
after the opening statement, get down to 
the facts in the case as quickly as you 
consistently can and tell him point by 
point. 

Some people consider a public utility a 
soulless corporation and, therefore, it is 
not difficult for them in their dealings 
with such an institution, to stretch their 
consciences far beyond what they or- 
dinarily do. It is for this reason that it 
is necessary to emphasize fairness in your 
letters. 

Furthermore, we have a monopoly in 
our field and this condition prompts many 
to look with distrust and suspicion upon 
our acts and motives. However, if you 
will go the limit in being fair to the sub- 
scriber, you will be surprised to learn 
how he will respond. He will find it 
difficult indeed to fail to reciprocate. 

Ofttimes the ending of a letter is a good 
place to show a spirit of fairness. If the 
subscriber is asking for some considera- 
tion, you must impress upon him your 
willingness to be fair. Emphasize the 
methods you employ to adjust his com- 
plaint in order that he may understand 
your fairness, so that he could not con- 
sistently ask for more than you offer. 

The ending should not carry an air of 
“take it or leave it,” nor should it go to 
the other extreme of giving the impres- 
sion that you have not gone the limit in 
your desire to make a fair adjustment. 

If the subscriber has a just complaint 
or grievance, tell him so at once and tell 
him what you intend to do about it or 
what is being done to correct the matter. 
This is the thing in which he is most in- 
terested. 
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However, if his complaint is unjust or 
unreasonable, and it is, therefore, im- 
possible to comply with his request or, 
possibly necessary to disappoint him, first 
give him a full explanation of the facts 
before telling him so. Also, bear in mind 
that unusual diplomacy should be used. 
Do not antagonize him by bluntly refus- 
ing his request at the start and then fol- 
lowing with an explanation. Rather lead 
him, by explanation, to a frame of mind 
that will finally accept as a matter of 
course your adjustment. Don’t argue un- 
der any circumstances. More can be 
gained by explaining. 

Whether the complaint be reasonable or 
not, open your letter with a positive type 
of beginning. Try to agree with your 
correspondent about something at the very 
start. If nothing more, you can agree 
with him that his experience must have 
been very annoying. 

In handling complaints by letter, frank- 
ness, tact, diplomacy, courtesy and all 
such qualities play an important part. 
Above all, however, the writer should 
place himself in the position of the com- 
plainant and endeavor to handle the situ- 
ation from that viewpoint. Such letters 
are of great importance to the company 
and they deserve all the care that one can 
give them. The gratification, however, 
of having satisfied an angry or disgruntled 
subscriber and gained his good will for 
the company is worth the effort. 

The only thing we, in the telephone 
business, have to sell is service. Service 
is a broad word and in our business it 
covers not only the building of a switch- 
board connection for telephone conversa- 
tion, but all of our business dealings and 
relations with the public. The subscriber 
who receives an incorrect bill, experiences 
undue delay in having his instrument 
moved, or the like, is not receiving good 
service. 

It should be our aim, therefore, to sat- 
isfy our subscribers in all of their rela- 
tions with the company; each is worth 
treating right and keeping in the proper 
frame of mind. The public, as a whole, 
wants justice. Statistics show, and it is 
a conceded fact, that most people are 
honest and want only a square deal. That 
this is our aim should be kept in mind in 
our correspondence. 

“There is nothing else in business which 
is done with so little science as letter 
writing. It is practically the last part of 
business building machinery to be given 
the attention it deserves.” 

This statement, made a number of years 
ago, is still true in many cases, but hap- 
pily, business men are gradually awak- 
ening to the importance of letter writing 
and, as a result, we receive today more 
letters that convey a definite impression 
of the character, disposition and quality 
of the individual or company that sends 
them. 

In the telephone business, where so 
much effort is being made to build con- 
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fidence and to impress the public with the 
sincerity of our efforts, more emphasis 
should be placed on getting definite result: 
from the letters we write than on getting 
them written as quickly as possible. 

The habit of employing a letter phrase- 
ology that is made up of peculiar jargo: 
and absurd expressions common to the 
period when letters were written with a 
goose quill is sometimes formed by th: 
correspondent because he is more inter- 
ested in turning out his letters as quickly 
and with as little mental effort as pos 
sible than in getting definite results. Oth- 
ers may have had the improper training. 
Such letters sound machine-like and are, 
therefore, not effective. 

One does not have to be a professor of 
English literature in order to become an 
acceptable correspondent. A_ reasonable 
acquaintance with the mother tongue to- 
gether with observation, study, care and 
practice will soon result in correct and 
attractive letter writing. The art of writ- 
ing letters is not.jnborn, but acquired. It 
comes more through practice 
tuition. 


than in- 


The prime essential is a reasonable ac- 
quaintance with the mother tongue, a com- 
mand of the essentials of good English. 
Correct grammar, spelling and punctuation 
are of vital importance. Good grammar 
may pass without comment and possibly 
without notice, but bad grammar will at- 
tract critical attention and too often create 
a most unfavorable impression. Improp- 
erly written and incorrectly punctuated 
letters with poorly constructed sentences 
and misspelled words are always subject 
to misinterpretation. 

Mental alertness 


and an imaginative 


mind contribute to a live, interesting let- 


ter. The writer should imagine he is 
actually speaking to the person addressed. 
It is possible to talk by letter to a person, 
although he may be many miles away, in 
the same words that one would use if 
he were sitting beside one’s desk. 

Get Facts Together Before Dictating. 

A correspondent must know his subject. 
He should have a well defined idea of 
just what the letter should contain. The 
facts should be gathered in advance of 
dictation. Put yourself in the reader’s 
position. Endeavor to get his viewpoint 
and govern yourself accordingly. Be fair. 

Think by paragraphs, paying particular 
attention to coherence so that the reader’s 
mind may be led by logical progression 
from one idea to another. 

Brevity is desirable as a rule, but not 
always. For instance, in answering com- 
plaints and questions, take pains to make 
the subscriber feel that he is receiving 
earnest and respectful consideration. How- 
ever, avoid repetition and verbosity. Make 
words count; be concise. 

Do not write when angry or annoyed. 
Avoid irritability, injury, self-pity, im- 
pertinence and suspicion. A strong man 
will be forbearing when he has provoca- 
tion to be otherwise. Be frank when cir- 
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The VAC-M Arrester, all types, is a unit that serves a double 
purpose, i.e., that of a lightning and static arrester—and of a 
protector against foreign sneak currents of high voltage. 
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Further, it insures safety for employees, wh i 
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ous high tension current to exist thereon, when properly equipped. 


Investigate, and you will not regret. 
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| much safer. 
Even a two size smaller Copperweld wire is 20% 
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Copperweld Stays up under sleet and wind where 
other wires would be wrecked. 

For reliability, strength, light weight, low re- 
sistance and non-rusting qualities specify— 
| “Copperweld.” 
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| » Pa. 
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Where do you 
live? 
HomeE STUDY We want to send you this 


great five-volume telephone 
library so that you can examine 
it in your own home and see for 
yourself how it can help you in 
your work. 

No obligation—we pay all ex- 
penses—the library is well worth 
examining. Send your name 
and address. See coupon. 


COURSE 
IN 
TELEPHONY 


5 Volumes 
1436 pages—317 Illustrations 


ERE is a set of books which covers, in a practi- 

cal and easy-to-understand manner, the whole 

subject of telephone practice, from the basic 
theory of it to the installation and operation of the 
most complicated apparatus in use today. 

With these books the man engaged in telephone 
work can acquire a thorough knowledge of present- 
day telephone practice, no matter how limited his 
previous acquaintance with the subject may be. 


A Complete Course and Reference Set 
on Modern Telephone Practice 


The five books place thousands of facts at your 
service for instant use. Every side of the telephone 
business receives complete attention. Everything the 
expert has known is given—and given in such a 
practical manner that you can read it quickly and 
understand it without any trouble at all. 

At the beginning, the fundamental principles are thoroughly 


explained. The basic ideas underlying the entire telephone 
system are made clear. : 5 
Then the author—an expert telephone engineer himself— 


discusses telephone apparatus, circuit elements and analysis, 
typical cord combinations, telephone power plant equipment, 
coil winding, the toll switchboard and toll equipment in the 
multiple office. 

All the facts about toll trunking, the nature and laws of 
telephone traffic, machine and automatic ringing, call dis- 
tribution,, trunk mechanical switching, mechanical-manual 
switching, and so on are treated in detail. Nothing is left 
out. Everything that the expert telephone man has to know 
is included. The five books make up a reference set that will 
help out on any problem that comes up—a home study set 
that will prepare a man for any job he wants to get. 


Free Examination—Small Monthly Payments 


Fill in and mail the coupon attached and we will send you 
the entire set of five volumes for ten days’ Free Examination. 
We take all the risk, pay all charges. You assume no obli- 
gation—you pay nothing unless you decide to keep the books. 
Then $2.00 in ten days and the balance at the rate of $2 a 
month. Send the coupon NOW and see the books for yourself. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
370 Seventh Ave., New York. 


Gentlemen:—Please send me MITCHELL’S PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICE OF TELEPHONY (shipping charges prepaid), for 
ten days’ free examination. If satisfactory I will send $2.00 in 
ten days and $2 per month until $12.00 has been paid. If not 
wanted, I will write you for return shipping instructions. (Write 
plainly and fill in all lines.) 
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cumstances call for it and firm when 
necessary, for frankness and firmness may 
be so controlled in expression as never 
to give the impression of rudeness or 
conceit. 

Remember a business letter today is re- 
garded as the personal representative ot 
the company. Therefore, put into your 
letter a spirit which makes them truly ex- 
pressive of the policies of your company. 

Start your letter with a paragraph that 
means something and end it likewise. 


Avoid stereotyped, trite and hackneyed - 


expressions throughout. 


There is only one correct way to sign 
a business letter and that is with pen and 
ink in a legible, standard way. 

The possession of the public’s good will 
and confidence is a big asset. Telephone 
companies, generally, realize this and are, 
therefore, making every effort to build 
and cultivate cordial public relations. Em- 
ployes are urged and trained to cooperate 
with the management to this end. It is 
the employes themselves who have the 
greatest opportunity to further this policy 
because of their intimate contact with the 
public. However, a discourteous letter 
or one not designed to hold or gain the 
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subscriber’s confidence and good will can 
do much to offset the efforts of all. 


So the correspondent, too, plays a most 
important part in helping ‘to solve his 
company’s public relations problems. He 
can make friends for the company and 
is also offered many opportunities to en- 
lighten those to whom he may have occa- 
sion to write, on the company’s methods, 
policies, aims, ambitions and problems. 


Men in every line of business are be- 
ginning to realize the importance of giv- 


ing more attention to their business cor- . 


respondence. Much is being written for 
the guidance of the business correspondent 
and yet we are a long way from having 
reached a state of efficiency in this art 
(and it is an art). Fred Kelly in “Hu- 
man. Nature in Business,” just recently 
had the following to say: 

“Nearly every business letter I receive 
confirms my belief that no branch of busi- 
ness is carried on so stupidly as ordinary 
correspondence.” 

What a fine thing it would be if those 
of us in the telephone business would set 
an example for others to follow! We 
have blazed the trail in many things; why 
not in the art of letter writing? 


Vol. 87. No. 23. 
Oklahoma District Meetings at 
Clinton and Shattuck. 

Two important district meetings are to 
be held next week by the telephone divi- 
sion of the Oklahoma Utilities Association. 
The seventh district conference will be 
held Monday, December 8, at Clinton, and 
the eighth district conference at Shat- 
tuck, Wednesday, December 10. 

Among the problems to be discussed at 
these meetings are those pertaining to 
plant maintenance and construction, han- 
dling of local and long distance messages 
and other traffic, commercial and construc- 
tion problems. 


Telephone Men Discuss Unification 


in Western Pennsylvania. 

Representatives of telephone companies 
from Pittsburgh, Butler, Rochester, Beaver 
Falls, Franklin, Meadville, Kittanning, Oil 
City, Titusville and Erie, Pa., and James- 
town, N. Y., attended the quarterly meet- 
ing of the western Pennsylvania division 
of the Pennsylvania State Telephone & 
Traffic Association in the Fort Pitt Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., November 21, and dis- 
cussed plans for the unification of all sys- 
tems throughout that section of the state. 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 


Companies—Decisions 


and Actions of City 


Telephone Company Held Liable 
for Injury to Brakeman. 

The Supreme Court of Alabama held, 
in the case of the Demopolis Telephone 
Co. vs. Hood, that the telephone company 
was liable for injury to a brakeman who 
while standing on the top of a moving 
freight car was struck by a low hanging 
telephone wire. Following is a summary 
of the court’s holdings in this case: 

1. That where a railroad brakeman, 
while standing on the top of a moving 
freight car, came in contact with a tele- 
phone wire strung across the tracks, the 
doctrine of res tpsa loquitur applied in an 
action by the injured brakeman against 
the telephone company, since there was a 
duty on the part of the telephone company 
to ascertain what sufficient clear- 
ance, and a failure so to do and the plac- 
ing of a wire in such a position that a 
man rightfully there came in contact with 
it raised a presumption of negligence. 

2. That there was no need to aver that 
the plaintiff or the car on which he was 
standing was not of unusual height since 
in placing wires across a railroad track the 
duty to provide ample clearance was not 
limited to a man of average height riding 
on a car of usual size, but the duty was to 
the tall man as well as the low, whether 
riding on a high or low car. 


was a 


of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


The court pointed out that if a man and 
the car on which he was riding reached 
such unusual height that in the exercise of 
reasonable care the danger could not have 
been foreseen, such matter was defensive 

3. That the fact that plaintiff was an 
employe of the railroad company and in 
the discharge of his duties at the time of 
his injury did not make it necessary for 
him to prove that the railroad company 
had a right of way prior and superior to 
that of the telephone company. 

4. That the construction and operation 
of a railroad and telephone line might 
rightfully be had over the same ground 
so long as one did not infringe upon the 
right of the other and the duty of the 
telephone company to provide against dan- 
ger was a duty to plaintiff personally and 
not to his employer, so far as this action 
went. 

5. That no failure of duty on the part 
of the railroad company to provide a safe 
place of work for its employes would 
acquit the telephone company of its duty 
in the matter. 

The court pointed ‘out that if there was 
a working arrangement between the tele- 
phone company and any employe of the 
railroad company other than plaintiff by 
which defendant was to be notified of any 
defect in the construction of its wires, such 


arrangement would merely constitute such 
employe defendant’s agent, and any neg- 
ligent failure to give notice would be a 
failure of duty on the part of defendant. 

6. That the lower court’s refusal to 
charge the jury that if it is found that 
plaintiff sustained his injuries as a result 
of an accident it could not award dam- 
ages, was without error. 

7. That there was a clear case for the 
jury on the whole evidence, and the court 
could not say its verdict for plaintiff was 
excessive. 


Indiana Bell Franchise Forfeiture 
Suit Set for Hearing. 


Judge Fremont Miller, of the Johnson 
county circuit court, has set December 18 
for the trial of the suit of the State of 
Indiana against the Indiana Bell Tele- 
phone Co., in which the court is asked to 
declare a forfeiture of the franchise held 
by the company in this state and to appoint 
a receiver. The case was sent from Ma- 
rion county superior court to Johnson 
county on a change of venue asked by the 
telephone company. 

While in Marion superior court the tele- 
phone company filed a motion asking that 
the complaint be made more specific. The 
motion was granted and a more specific 
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complaint was filed. The company then 
made a motion that the case be dismissed 
because the complaint was not sufficiently 
specific. This motion was denied. The 
company then asked for the change of 
venue. 

In the complaint it is averred that nine 
of the directors are non-residents of the 
state, and that all the affairs of the com- 
pany are under the control and direction 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., the officers being non-residents of the 
state; and that the directors of the com- 
pany are expected and required to approve 
whatever may be laid before them. 

The state is represented.by U. S. Lesh 
and William R. Remy. The defense is 
represented by Miller, Dailey & Thomson, 
Pickens, Moore, Davidson & Pickens and 
Harry White and FE. E. Brannigan, of 
Franklin. 


Steps to Force A. T. & T. to Give 
Information Desired. 

A petition asking that the Maryland Pub- 
lic Service Commission proceed, through 
Attorney-General Thomas H. Robinson, to 
force the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. of Baltimore City to supply the com- 
mission the information that body desires 
was filed at the resumption of the hearing 
on November 17 involving the rates of the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. of 
Maryland. 

Shirley Carter, representing the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., had filed 
with the commission a statement showing 
assets of the company in Maryland amount- 
ing to $2,984,000. But he showed nothing 
of earnings of the company. William 
Milnes Maloy, peoples counsel, put Ray 
Y. Gildea, telephone engineer of the com- 
mission, on the stand to testify that this 
statement was inadequate and filed the 
petition. 

Commissioner J. Frank Harper said the 
commission would take the action asked in 
the petition. 


Hearsay Testimony Before Indus- 
trial Board Held Insufficient. 


Hearsay testimony before the industrial 
board as to an employe’s injury was held 
by the appellate court of Indiana to be 
insufficient and the award reversed in the 
casé of the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. 
vs. Haute, 144 N. E. 844. 

The court held: 

That an award of compensation by the 
industrial board for the death of an em- 
ploye of appellant telephone company 
would be reversed, since all the evidence 
relating to the injury, alleged to have 
arisen out of and in the course of the em- 
ployment, was hearsay and came within 
none of the exceptions to the hearsay rule, 
and while the industrial board was not a 
court, yet the duty and responsibility rest- 
ed upon it of determining within its special 
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jurisdiction, the rights of men, women 
and children, and “if those rights were 
suffered to depend on hearsay, no one 
would be secure.” 


To Continue Presenting Evidence 


in Massachusetts Rate Case. 


The New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., seeking increased rates in all 
classes of service in the state of Massa- 
chusetts, will continue presenting evidence 
justifying its request, according to Charles 
S. Pierce, vice-president and counsel for 
the company, who was questioned Novem- 
ber 13 at the resumed hearing before the 
state public utilities commission by E. 
Mark Sullivan, corporation counsel for the 
city of Boston, who is contesting the pro- 
posed increases. 

There was considerable doubt as to 
whether the hearings before the commis- 
sion would be continued, as the company 
recently notified the latter it intends to 
increase all rates instead of only four 
as originally contemplated. When this an- 
nouncement was made the company with- 
drew its petition asking for increased rates 
on private branch exchanges. 

At the hearing Attorney Sullivan asked 
Mr. Pierce if the company intended to go 
on and complete its case at this time. Mr. 
Pierce replied that the only notification 
of a rate increase which the company has 
withdrawn is that relating to the private 
branch exchanges, and that he was ready 
to go on with arguments on all the other 
proposals. 

All of the petitions except that relating 
to the private branch exchanges for in- 
creases have been temporarily allowed by 
the commission. These include reduction 
of time on toll calls, increased rates for 
service on private lines and extensions off 
the premises. 

General Traffic Manager H. F. Esta- 
brook of the company testified as to ex- 
penditures made for traffic superintendence. 
He was cross-examined at length by At- 
torney Sullivan, who asked that the wit- 
ness produce the company books on which 
his estimates were based. 

Mr. Sullivan attacked the advertising 
campaign of the company, saying that the 
two large advertisements which already 
appeared in the newspapers, “is part of a 
hokus pokus game in treating with the pub- 
lic.” 

George K. Manson, of the telephone com- 
pany, described the method of computing 
depreciation. He said that the demand for 
service during the last five years has been 
twice as great as for the five years pre- 
vious. 


Nebraska Companies Ask Toll In- 
crease from 14 to 15 Cents. 
Four telephone companies doing busi- 
ness in the northeastern part of Nebraska 
have petitioned the state railway commis- 
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sion for authority to increase the person- 
to-person rate from 14 cents to 15 cents. 
In order to escape the former war tax on 
short-haul messages, many companies cut 
just under the 15-cent limit. 

The companies petitioning say that the 
odd cent makes it unhandy to care for 
these calls, that it adds to the troubles of 
bookkeeping and there are no penny slots 
in the booth machines. The companies 
petitioning are the Monroe Independent 
company of Genoa, H. C. Bratt, presi- 
dent; the Skeedee company of St. Ed- 
wards, E. T. Collins, secretary; the 
Petersburg company, J. J. Carey, man- 
ager, and the Shell Creek Mutual com- 
pany, I. S. Bygland, president. 


Need $1,200 Additional Revenue 
to “Carry On.” 

G. A. Salisbury, who recently purchased 
the Bancroft Telephone Co. from Repre- 
sentative Allen G. Burke, has applied to 
the Nebraska State Railway Commission 
for permission to increase rates. His pres- 
ent schedule is: Business, $2.00; individ- 
ual residence, $1.50; party residence, $1.50 
and farm lines, $1.25. 

He asks for a dollar addition to the 
business rate, nothing additional for party 
residence, but 25 cents more on individual 
residence and.farm lines. He says that the 
added revenue of $1,200 is necessary in 
order that he may have enough to make 
current repairs, lay up a reserve and pay 
interest on the investment. He is not able 
to do that now. 

The company serves 43 business, 93 indi- 
vidual residence, 16 party-line residence, 
and 152 farm line telephones. 


Commission Unable to Decide 
Case Regarding Toll Divisions. 
The first tryout of the new Nebraska 

statute which leaves with the state rail- 
way commission the power to determine, 
in any given case, the amount of commis- 
sions on toll business that companies shall 
receive, proved unsatisfactory. 

The Comstock Telephone Co. was the 
complainant. It averred that the 10 and 
15 per cent commissions that -were for- 
merly the ones fixed by law, but which are 
now the minimum charges were entirely 
insufficient to pay expenses and left noth- 
ing for compensation. 

The Crownover company owns most of 
the toll lines used by the Comstock com- 
pany, and the greater volume of the busi- 
ness was over the line between Sargent 
and Comstock, towns in Custer county. 
The Crownover company made no appear- 
ance before the commission. The managef 
wrote in that the company would rely upon 
the fairness and good judgment of the 
commission as to what is a_ proper 
commission. 

Manager Wait of the complainant com- 
pany submitted figures showing that the 
average revenue of the company per mes- 
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Note Protection at Corners 


a 
Blake Insulated Staples 


Unequalled for telephone and 
bell wiring. The fibre insula- 
tion prevents troublesome 
short circuits and grounds. 


Pat. Nov., 1900 
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Blake Signal & Mfg. Co. 
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A Valuable Book 
for a Small Price 


A practical and explicit work on many 
problems of the magneto exchange. 


THE INSPECTOR and 
THE TROUBLEMAN 


by Stanley R. Edwards and A. E. Dobbs 


embodies an extensive explanation in 
plain English of magneto exchanges, 
lme construction, telephone troubles. 
and the theory of electricity as applied 
to telephony, with diagrams and illus- 
trations to make clear the various 
points. The man in the small exchange 
will find this book especially valuable. 


With Paper Cover, 40c. 
With Cloth Cover, $1.00 


Celephony Publishing Corp. 
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clear and perfect connections being made. At 
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Our twenty years’ experience in the manu- 
facture of telephone and switchboard cords, 
cables and wires has enabled us to employ the 
most satisfactory core in our cables—a sat- 
urated wax core. 
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sage was 2% cents on outgoing and 1% 
cents on incoming messages. He suggested 
that 5 cents per call would take care of 
the bookkeeping and handling costs. He 
was unable, however, to inform the com- 
mission as to what his expenses for these 
two items After going over the 
matter with the commission and its ac- 
countant, he asked for, and was given 60 
days in which to keep an accurate record 
of these costs. 

For a good many years the commissions 
were fixed by law at 10 and 15 per cent, 
but at the last session the late Bruce 
Brown and several other small company 
managers secured the introduction of a 
bill that overturned the whole system. A 
near row between the representatives of 
the big companies and of the little ones fol- 
lowed, but the bill was finally amended to 
comply with a compromise agreement 
which would make the state commission- 
ers the arbiters where companies were not 
willing to accept the 10 and 15 per cent 
minimum fixed therein. 


were. 


Hearings in Southern New Jersey 
Rate Case Brought to Close. 

Hearings upon the application of the 
Delaware and Atlantic Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Co. for approval of the rate sched- 
ule adding approximately 17 per cent to 
existing rates for telephone service in 
southern New Jersey virtually was brought 
to a close before the public utility commis- 
sion November 18 when testimony was in- 
troduced in behalf of the company rela- 
tive to the factors entering into rate-mak- 
ing. 

The principal witness of the day was 
W. A. Kietzman, general commercial en- 
gineer for the telephone company. He 
testified that in Trenton there are ap- 
proximately 20,000 telephone stations in 
operation, as against 9,500 in Camden. Rec- 
ords of busy hour traffic showed that the 
use of the telephone in Trenton is about 
65 per cent greater than in Camden. For 
that reason, he argued, the telephone is 
of greater benefit to the Trenton subscrib- 
ers than to the Camden subscribers. 

This testimony was introduced in re- 
buttal of that given a week previously in 
behalf of the Trenton Chamber of Com- 
merce, which protested against the large 
increase in rates proposed in that city and 
especially against the rates for private 
branch exchanges. 

Andrew C. Boswell, counsel for Ocean 
City, submitted a summary of answers re- 
ceived from 205 subscribers in that vicinity, 
many of whom complained of certain fea- 
tures of the service, while others offered 
suggestions for its betterment. 


Tcstimony on Service Presented in 
New Jersey Rate Case. 
Investigations of the service of the New 
York Telephone Co. in New Jersey were 
submitted to the public utility commission 
on November 24 in the telephone rate cases 
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by attaches of the commission and by a 
representative of the New Jersey League 
of Municipalities. 

The first of these surveys was described 
and summarized by James G. Wray who 
declared that he had made inspections in 
nine central office districts, consisting of 
interviewing 370 telephone subscribers and 
making about 2,500 test calls. He stated 
that he had also investigated all of the 
22 complaints received by the commission 
since July 1. 

Mr. Wray declared that he had found 
the operating forces of the telephone com- 
pany were generally efficient. He also 
pointed out that in most districts the com- 
pany had ample facilities and that the wait- 
ing list of applicants for service in north- 
ern New Jersey had been reduced from 
5,800 in September, 1923, to 2,400 in Sep- 
tember, 1924. 

The second report on service. was sub- 
mitted by E. E. Lewis, Jr., a representa- 


tive of the League of Municipalities, who. 


said he had confined his investigation to 
nine private branch exchanges in various 
cities. He was examined by Frank H. 
Sommer, special counsel for the league. 
At the continuation of the hearing on 
November 28 the commission devoted its 
morning session to a partial cross-examina- 
tion of T. P. Sylvan, a vice-president of 
the New York Telephone Co. Mr. Sylvan 
was questioned on the relationship between 
the New York Telephone Co. and the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Increase Allowed in Minimum 
Charge for Seasonal Service. 

A minimum charge of $12 per month 
for seasonal service furnished to summer 
cottages and resorts in the lake region 
some four miles from Wautoma, Wis., by 
the Wautoma-Mount Morris Telephone 
Co..is approved by the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission in a recent order. The old 
rate for this class of service was $2 
per month, with a minimum charge of $6 
per season. 

The company operates an exchange in 
the village of Wautoma, serving 176 local 
and 251 rural subscribers. Its income ac- 
count for 1923 shows a return of only 
slightly more than 1 per cent 

The commission’s opinion in this pro- 
ceeding reads in part as follows: 

“The proposed adjustment of seasonal 
rates will affect 14 subscribers, all of 
whom are owners of summer resorts and 
cottages, at whose request and for whose 
exclusive service the applicant constructed 
two all-metallic lines. Although instru- 
ments remain connected and service avail- 
able throughout the year, it is estimated 
that cottages and resorts are occupied 
and service demanded for periods varying 
from three to six months each year. 

“When it is considered that the appli- 
cant’s present rate for rural service is $20 
per year and that the annual maintenance 
and capital carrying charges are fully as 
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great for seasonal as for regular sub- 
scribers, not to mention the speculative 
element attendant upon seasonal business 
it cannot be said that a minimum seasona! 
rate of $12 is too high. Indeed, if the 
cost of the service were the only facto: 
to be considered, a well-balanced schedule 
would demand that the minimum be placed 
at a higher figure, since in an exchang: 
of the size of the applicant’s there is not 
likely to be any material reduction of 
operating expense during the winter 
months. 

“We conclude, therefore, that the mini- 
mum rate applied for should be granted.” 


Fond du Lac Rural Ordered to Re- 
connect with Van Dyne Company. 

Following a two-year fight, which in- 
cluded numerous hearings before the Wis- 
consin Railroad Commission, patrons of 
the Van Dyne Telephone Co., Van Dyne, 
Wis., have finally won their fight for a 
connection with the lines of the Fond du 
Lac Rural Telephone Co. 

A decision from the commission, on 
November 19, ordered that the Van Dyne 
Telephone Co. be connected to the Fond 
du Lac Rural Telephone Co., establishing 
the same circuit that existed more than 
two years ago before the sleet storm that 
crippled the service. 

The fight by the Van Dyne subscribers 
started when the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
removed its exchange from North Fond 
du Lac to Fond du Lac. Previous to the 
removal of the North Fond du Lac ex- 
change and following the sleet storm, the 
Van Dyne subscribers received their serv- 
ice by a circuit routed through the North 
Fond du Lac exchange. 

The Van Dyne and Fond du Lac Rural 
companies were inter-connected up to two 
years ago. At that time a storm crippled 
telephone service throughout the state, 
especially in the rural communities and 
Van Dyne was severely affected. The 
connections between the Van Dyne and 
Fond du Lac Rural companies were sev- 
ered, with but slight prospect of having 
them re-established. Finally, however, the 
connection was established with the North 
Fond du Lac exchange and service was 
again restored. 

The new arrangement lasted but a short 
time, however, before the North Fond du 
Lac office was moved. Since the removal 
of the village exchange subscribers on 
the Van Dyne company’s lines have been 
seriously affected. 

With the receipt of the order request- 
ing resumption of connection, workmen 
were placed on the job and the old con- 
nection established shortly before 5 p. m. 
Wednesday afternoon, November 19. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


CALIFORNIA. 


November 21: Application filed by the 
Monrovia Telephone & Telegraph Co. fot 
permission to issue and sell 285 shares oi 
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its common capital stock at not less than 

$90 per share, and to-use the proceeds 

thereof to finance additions, improvements 

and betterments to its properties. 
INDIANA. 

November 19: The commission issued 
an order authorizing the Warren County 
Telephone Co. to sell $40,000 worth of 
common stock, part of the proceeds of 
which are to be used by the company in 
its purchase of the property of the Cad- 
wallader Telephone Co. The commission 
previously gave its approval to the pur- 
chase of the Cadwallader properties for 
the sum of $25,000. 

ILLINOIs. 

November 19: Hearing on application 
of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. for 
approval of increased rates for Champaign 
and Urbana originally set for this date 
at Springfield, was postponed to January 
5, 1925. The postponed hearing will be 
held in Champaign. 

December 1: Hearing at Springfield 
in re toll rates out of Sparta proposed 
by the Sparta Telephone Co. in rate sched- 
ule No. 1. No. 14337. 

December 3: Hearing at Springfield in 
re application of the Commercial Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. for an order au- 
thorizing the issue of $40,000 of its pre- 
ferred capital stock and the sale of $130,- 
000 of bonds heretofore authorized. No. 
14577. 

December 3: Hearing at Springfield in 
re application of the Menard Telephone Co. 
for increased rates at Greenview. No. 
14207. 

December 3: Hearing at Springfield in 
re proposed advance in rates in revised 
sheet No. 7 filed by the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. No. 14363. 

December 3: Hearing at Springfield in 
re proposed advance in rates for telephone 
service at Washington in rate schedule 
No. 2 filed by the Washington Home Tele- 
phone Co. No. 14547. 

KANSAS. 

October 29: The Mullinsville Telephone 
Co., of Mullinsville. was authorized by 
the commission to increase its rates, on 
and after December 1, to $2.25 per month 
for business telephones; $1.50 for in- 
dividual line residence; -$1.25 for two- 
party residence, and $1.50 for rural tele- 
phones, company owned. No. 6591. 

November 5: The commission author- 
ized Albert Oller, operating a telephone ex- 
change at Wilmore, to increase his rates 
to the following schedule: Business, in- 
dividual line, $2.50, extensions, $1.00, ex- 
tra: residence, individual line, $1.50; rural 
multi-party line, company-owned | tele- 
phones, $1.50; rural multi-party company- 
owned line, instrument owned by sub- 
scriber, 75 cents; multi-party switching 
service, 6624 cents: small extension bell, 
25 cents, large extension gong, 35 cents. 

MIssourl. 

November 6: The commission denied 
permission to the Mansfield Telephone Co. 
to institute a toll charge of 10 cents be- 
tween its Mansfield exchange and certain 
points 12and six miles distant, holding that 
while the rates appeared reasonable what- 
ever toll rates were to be charged should be 
uniform on inbound and outbound mes- 
Sayes and should apply to subscribers as 
well as to non-subscribers. No. 4044. 

NEBRASKA. 

-ovember 24: Application by Skeedee, 
Monroe, Shell Creek Mutual and Peters- 
burg teléphone companies for authority to 
mcrease person-to-person rate from 14 
to 15 cents. 

ovember 25: Application filed by the 
Madison Telephone Co. to validate the 50- 
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Che Harder the Pull 
the lighter the Grip! 


From every standpoint, whether it be ease 
of installation, cost of installation, length of 
life or general desirability—NATIONAL Rings 
are eminently the most satisfactory cable ring. 

Quickly and easily placed on the strand. In 
actual demonstrations, it has been proven that 
a greater number of NATIONALS can be in- 
stalled in a given time than is possible with 
any other ring. 

As it seems to be characteristic for 
NATIONALS to set the pace, we are pleased 
to announce that by means of a special hot- 
dipped galvanizing process developed in our 
own shop, uniformity as to coating and smooth- 
ness is produced. Telephone engineers know 
that this is most important. 

Made in 5 sizes—Furnished to fit any size 
strand. 


Ask for a copy of our new catalog. 
NATIONAL TELEPHONE SUPPLY 


COMPANY 
5100 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 














The Ring with the Tension grip 
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cent extension rate now being charged and 
for authority to make gross and net rates 
under the approved rules of the commis- 
sion relating to advance payments. 

November 25: Application filed by the 
Frontier Telephone Co., D. D. Holland, 
manager, for permission to add 25 cents a 
month to the following rates: Business, 
$1.50 and $1.75; residence, $1.25 and $1.50 
and 75 cents a quarter to the farm rate of 

5 a quarter, where payments are not 
made in advance in accordance with rules 
of the commission. 

November 25: Application filed by the 
Farmers Telephone Co. of Alexandria for 
authority to charge gross and net rates un- 
der commission rules. 

OHIO. 

November 24: The Ada Telephone Co., 
of Ada, filed application with the com- 
mission for authority to issue $100,000 of 
6 per cent mortgage bonds to be sold at 
95 per cent of par, the proceeds to be used 
to provide for extensions and improve- 
ments and to provide for payment of out- 
standing indebtedness. The extensions and 
improvements are sought .to increase effi- 
ciency of service. 

OKLAHOMA. 

November 25: The commission ordered 
the Adair Telephone Co. to reconstruct its 
wires crossing over the tracks of the M. 
K. T. R. R. on the main street at Adair 
to conform with the commission’s order 
No. 1946 as to adequate vertical clearance. 
The complaint was filed by M. K. T. R. R. 
and Western Union Telegraph Co. through 
D. C. Hudspeth, alleging that crossing poles 
were spliced and were neither head nor 
side guyed. 

A similar complaint was filed by M. K. 
T. and Western Union against Craig Coun- 
ty Telephone Co. and the telephone com- 
pany is required to reconstruct its wire 
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crossing over tracks on main business 
streets at Bluejacket, according to the 
standards of order No. 1946. 

November 25: The commission set 
aside its journal entry No. 1231, promul- 
gated November 7, 1924, wherein W. J. 
Steen, owner and manager of the Dustin 
Telephone Co., on complaint of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co., was fined $250 
and costs for alleged violation of order 
No. 912, and in which the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. was authorized to dis- 
connect its toll lines from Mr. Steen’s 
telephone exchange. After journal entry 
No. 1231 was issued Mr. Steen filed a 
petition for rehearing, and at a confer- 
ence it was agreed that journal entry No. 
1231 should be set aside and the case re- 
opened for further hearing. The South- 
western Bell agreed to reconnect its toll 
line with the Dustin exchange. 

November 25: Holding that present 
rates are not sufficient to operate and main- 
tain exchange efficiently the commission 
granted increased rates to the Big Ten 
Telephone Co., of Valliant, effective when 
exchange has been placed in condition to 
give satisfactory service. These rates are: 
Business, individual line, $36; residence, 
individual line, $21; residence, party line, 
$18; rural owner line and station $15, and 
rural switching charge, $5. The company 
is authorized to charge 25 cents additional 
per month for supplying desk telephones. 

December 5: Hearing on application of 
the Nelagoney Telephone Co. to close its 
exchange. No. 5967. 

December 8: Hearing in the case of the 
Frisco Railway vs. the Ravia Telephone 
Co., in regard to violation of order No. 
1946. No. 6123. 

WISCONSIN. 

November 19: The commission ordered 

the Fond du Lac Rural Telephone Co. to 
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re-establish the connection of its lines with 
the Van Dyne Telephone Co., of Van 
Dyne. 

November 28: The commission author- 
ized the Carter & Wabeno Telephone Co. 
to increase its rates for telephone service 
and to establish extra mileage charges to 
subscribers located outside of the territory 
within a half mile from each of the cen- 
tral offices. U-3120. 

November 28: The commission author- 
ized the Fennimore Telephone Co. to es- 
tablish a toll charge of 10 cents for the 
first five minutes, with five cents for each 
additional two minutes or fraction there- 
of, for messages between its Fennimore ex- 
change and the exchange of the Farmers 
Telephone Co. at Lancaster. U-3101. 

November 28: The Peoples Telephone 
Co., of Mt. Hope, is required by the com- 
mission to provide at its Mt. Ida exchange 
a switchboard which will render adequate 
service to its subscribers and to make such 
other adjustments of and improvements 
in its Mt. Ida service as suggested in the 
commission’s letters of September 25 and 
October 14, 1924. . The company is given 
90 days within which to comply with this 
order. U-3028. 

November 29: The commission au- 
thorized the Midway Telephone Co. to is- 
sue $10,000 of common stock for the pur- 
pose of re-imbursing its treasury for funds 
used for construction purposes and for 
providing funds for future capital addi- 
tions. SB-2029. 

December 9: Hearing at Madison on 
the application of the Coloma Telephone 
Co., of Coloma, for authority to increase 
its rates. U-3146. 

December 22: Hearing at Madison on 
the application of the Juneau Telephone 
Co. for authority to dissolve the corpora- 
tion. U-3148. 





From Factory and 


Salesroom 





Kellogg Exhibit at Peoria Given 
Careful Attention by Operators. 
The attractive exhibit of the Kellogg 


Switchboard & Supply Co. at the conven- 
tion of the Illinois Telephone Association 
held recently at Peoria is pictured on this 


page. This switchboard attracted much 
attention from the telephone men and op- 
erators, who followed the repeated demon- 
strations carefully. 

J. F. Tompkins, M. A. Bellion, and J. 
Smiley were on the job with C. M. Bowl- 





Exhibit Presented by Kellogg 





Switchboard & Supply Co. at Illinois Convention. 


ing, to see that every one was welcomed 
at the exhibit. 

The Kellogg company reported a most 
successful meeting. 


Remote Control Automanual Serv- 


ice Inaugurated in Ohio. 

The Mansfield Telephone Co., of Mans- 
field, Ohio, of which Gustav Hirsch is 
consulting engineer, has inaugurated mag- 
neto remote control automanual service on 
its Adario exchange, the cutover from 
magneto manual service to magneto 
automanual service having taken place at 
noon on Wednesday, November 26. Adario 
subscribers are now receiving the same 
speedy, efficient service that is accorded 
the people of Mansfield, and are also en- 
joying the distinction of having the first 
exchange of its kind in the world. 

The telephone user at Adario retains 
the same telephone he had previously, but 
when he turns the crank he no longer gets 
an Adario operator but an operator at 
Mansfield, who answers his call and com- 
pletes the connection, either to another 
Adario subscriber or to long distance oF 
for any other service. 

The apparatus is at Adario, but the op- 
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crator is at Mansfield; hence the name 
“remote control.” Not only is the operat- 
ing done at Mansfield, but the testing of 
the equipment is also done in that city, 
insuring 24-hour, efficient 
for the farm. 


rapid, service 


Stromberg-Carlson Exhibit at IIli- 
nois Telephone Convention. 
An attractive equipment display was pre- 
sented at the recent convention of the 
Illinois Telephone Association at Peoria 
by the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
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It looked. simple—but the stones that were 
tried didn’t “pan out” so well. They wore 
unevenly, became hardened by heat, filled 
up with metal dust, or gave off so much 
dust themselves that they clogged up the 
brushes. 

So the old method of truing-up com- 
mutators in a lathe kept right on. 

It remained for the Becker Brothers, 
of Chicago, to develop a manufactured 
stone of great wearing quality to handle 
the job. But because engineers the world 
over had tried and discarded the natural 








View of Stromberg—Carlson 


Co., of Rochester, N. Y., as shown in the 
accompanying illustration. 

The exhibit included, as shown from left 
to right in the photograph, a Stromberg- 
Carlson No. 101 P. B. X. switchboard 
which is equipped with directory cards, 
removable trunk circuit plate and universal 
trunk circuit wiring; the No. 105 magneto 
switchboard, always interesting to conven- 
tion visitors, on account of its keyboard 
supervision and automatically restored su- 
pervision; the No. 1155 metal wall tele- 
phone with concealed gongs; the No. 986 
desk stand; the No. 896 wall telephone ; 
the No. 2-A radio receiver in a console 
cabinet with built-in loudspeaker and space 
for “B” batteries, “A” battery and battery 
harger; the No. 1-A loudspeaker and the 
No. 1-A neutrodyne receiver. 

P. D. Myers, the Stromberg-Carlson IIli- 
ois representative, was in attendance at 
this exhibit. 

The Passing of a Tedious Power 
Plant Job. 

For years it was regular power plant 
practice to take generators or motors off 
the line to true up their pitted and worn 
commutators, slip rings or collector rings 

a lathe. 

Che obvious thing to do, of course, was 
to simply apply an abrasive stone to the 
surface of the rapidly-revolving commu- 
tator or ring and true it up in short order. 








Exhibit at the Recent Convention of the Illinois Telephone 


Association in Peoria. 


stones, great difficulty was experienced to 
get them to give the manufactured stone 
a trial. 

It was useless to explain that this stone 
was made by a ‘sceret formula, that it 
would wear and wear, that it would not 
clog up, cause a “short,” transmit a shock 
or harden and crack because of heat. 
Engineers refused to believe that here at 
last was a solution to their ancient prob- 
lem. 


Then the Beckers originated a trial offer 
proposition with a coupon saying, “Send 
me an Ideal. If I like it, I'll keep it; if I 
don’t, I’ll return it.” The coupon is about 
as familiar to power plant men as “Ivory 
Soap, it floats,” or 
reason.” 


“Postyum—there’s a 

For seven or eight years the number of 
returned coupons increased month by 
month with uncanny regularity. The cou- 
pon never failed to tickle the power plant 
men, somehow, and rare, indeed, were the 
returned stones, according to J. W. Becker. 
Then, to his dismay, coupon returns com- 
menced to drop off. For a month, two, 
four months, fewer and fewer were sent 
in. And _ stranger still, the 
showed its regular healthy, 
crease. Very peculiar. 
dawned on the Beckers. 

They had just about done the thing that 
experts and analysts said was impossible. 
They had attained just about 100 per cent 


business 
steady in- 


Then the reason 
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Get This Book 
to Cut 
Drafting Room Costs 


This. book of drafting room furni- 
ture will show you ways of sav- 
ing floor space—ways for your 
men to work more effectively and 
economically—ways to actually 
cut costs by the installation of 
proper equipment. 


Here you will find the newest im- 
provements in steel and wooden 
filing cases, drawing tables, fold- 
ing tables, drafting machines, 
stools, in fact everything for the 
drawing room. It will be a help 


in making your drafting room 
turn out most work for the least 
cost. 


No matter how large or small 
your drafting room is, you should 
have a copy—no obligation. Mail 
the coupon today. 


THE C. F. PEASE COMPANY 
403 N. Franklin Street, 
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Chicago, Ill. 


Just Mail the Coupon 
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t THE C. F. PEASE CO. 

804 No. Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. 

i Please send me your free booklet, 

| “Furniture for the Drafting Room.” 
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v eteattons—Supervision—Plant—Inductivc Interference 
Eapert Administrative Counsel for Utilities 


JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Member A. I. E. E. 


1042 W. Monroe St. Springfield, Ill. 














Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Mensdneck Building CHICAGO 














CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


600—20 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago, III. 
Teleph Wabash 5212 




















THE BOWDLE SYSTEM 
Always shows you where you stand. 


We have solved the bookkeeping prob- 
‘em of a large number of companies. 


Write us about our 
monthly audit. 


Bowdle Accounting System 
"Cone Gordo, iilinets 











Ww. C. POLK 
CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisal and Supervision 


Can arrange a moderate amount of financing. 


Telephone Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 

















W. H. CRUMB 
Telephone Engineer 


9 South Clinten St. Chicago 

















TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 


“COFFEY SYSTEM” 


The Independent Standard 


Colley S and Audit Co., C. P. A. 
607 Peoples Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Exclusive Telephone Accountants 

















J. G. WRAY & CO. 
Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
nancial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone om panies. 
J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. B. B. 
Cyrus G. Hill 
1217 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 
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distribution; they had covered their field 
like a tent. The reason so few coupons 
came in was because there were so very 
few power plant men who weren't ac- 
quainted with their stones! 

A truly remarkable example of how a 














The Ideal Commutator Resurfacer. 


good product, ideally suited to its pur- 
pose, made itself practically standard in 
the short space of ten years altogether. 

Complete information regarding the 
Ideal commutator resurfacer may be ob- 
tained from the Ideal Commutator Dresser 
Co., 1052 Park avenue, Sycamore, III. 

Paragraph. 

THE Snoox-HiILLHouseE Co., of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, is now established in its new 
quarters at 40 West Gay street, according 
to an announcement received from Presi- 
dent Ward H. Snook. The company’s 
former location was at 8 East Long street. 


lllincis Bell Directors Approve 
Expenditures for New Plant. 
At its meeting November 26 the board 
of directors of the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. approved an expenditure of $2,538,- 
219.00 for new plant in the city of Chi- 
cago, and $1,116,643.00 for Illinois outside 
of Chicago, makinz a total of $3,654,862.00. 
The total approved for 
$22,192,359.00. 


this year is 


President of Gottschalk Mfg. Co. 
Passes Away. 

Christopher Huber, for many years presi- 
dent of the John W. Gottschalk Mfg. 
Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., passed away on 
Thursday, November 20. TELEPHONY 
joins with Mr. Huber’s many friends in 
the telephone field in extending its sincere 
sympathy to his associates and his family 
in their bereavement. 


Prices in the Metzl Markets. 

New York, December 1—Copper— 
Firm; electrolytic, spot and nearby, 14@ 
14%c; futures, 144%@14%c. Tin—Firm; 
spot and futures, $55.25. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED — Man with experience, 
knowledge, and personality to look after 
magneto plant of about 150 stations. 
Job includes collecting, clearing trouble, 
and construction. Not looking for a 
manager or amateurs. Address South- 
ern Telo. Co., Cuthbert, Ga. 
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& Times Faster 


*Typewrites’’ Names, Ad- 
dresses and rates 


906 W.VenBeren St. Chicago, ill, 














GUSTAV HIRSCH 


Consulting Engineer 


in all branches of Telephone Engineering, 
Rate Cases, Appraisals, Financial 
Investigations, Inspections 
and Reports. 


COLUMBUS - 














LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


Manufactured by 
MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Distilled Water 
at Less Cost 


with this combination 


Ist. The Improved Rochlitz 
Automatic Water Still. 
2nd. A Low Steady Heat. 
3rd. A Constant Water Supply. 
4th. Occasional attention to 
carry away distilled 
water and to clean out 
waste matter. 
In this way you can get 
aconstant stream of pure 
distilled water—} gal. to 
25 gals. an hour, at a 
cost of 2 cents to4 cents 
a gallon. 
Simplest, most economical water still. 


Write for details and prices 


Weber Bros. 
Metal Works 


120 N. Jefferson St., © CHICAGO 
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